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YOUNG MR. AINSLIE’S COURTSHIP. 
By F. C. PHILIPS. 


CHAPTER V. 


PaILIP’s visit to Isleworth Park was to him exceedingly pleasant. 
There were most of the men he knew in the county there, and 
many that he had not previously met, but whom he found very 
good fellows. The shooting turned out to be even better than 
might have been expected for the time of year, and the evenings, 


after the withdrawal of the ladies, were extremely companion- 
able. 

There was the usual mixture, of course, of men from London 
and men from the country; men who were obviously treading the 
extreme peaks of fashion, and men whose demeanour and bearing 
proclaimed them as ignorant of anything unconnected with 
business and its paths, as is a prize pig of the Eastern Question, 
or a parish beadle of the Integral Calculus. 

But in a country house it is always easy for the hostess, with 
tact, to avoid a combination of jarring elements. And particular 
care would seem on this occasion to have been exercised ; so that, 
roughly, it may be said Philip had never been in a lazy way 
more comfortable than he now found himself. 

How pleasant it is to be sometimes thoroughly lazy! It is all 
very well to talk about the honesty and dignity of work—work 
with a great capital W to it—and to proclaim the regularity of 
your own habits. The men who talk in this way are usually the 
most irregular, and least to be relied upon of any; just as the 
men who are always ready at a minute’s notice with their fists in 


their pockets and the determination of Thermopyle written large 
N.S. I. 15 
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on their foreheads, are the very first upon occasion of real danger 
to recommend caution, and to talk about the sacredness of life 
when it is put into your hands as a trust. 

Philip was a man who talked very little, indeed hardly at all, 
and who as yet had certainly not had even the chance of doing 
anything. Both nature and fortune had been kind to him in 
some ways, and cruel in others; and he, regardless of each, had 
lightly whistled his way down the path of life, his plans being 
the few I have already indicated, his wants none, because he had 
none that could not be satisfied at once, and his general tempera- 
ment that of Father Christmas in a more than usually genial 
frame of mind. Such men as these are often magnetiques sans 
le savoir, and have an irresistible attraction, not for women only, 
but for children at the same time ; which shows how simple must 
be their character. 

Before Philip had been at Isleworth Park a couple of days, 
he discovered that there was a young lady in the house in whom 
he was, to put it mildly, considerably interested. Her name was 
Florence Keane, and she was daughter of the junior partner of 
the ancient and eminent banking house of Twitsen, Kitson, 
Dearlove and Keane, and was staying with her father at the 
Endesleighs’. I may dispose of her father very briefly. When 
actually engaged at business, he attended to it with all his heart 
and soul. “If,” said he,“the master’s eye is always about, the 
crop will pull through almost any weather. Ifthe master’s eye 
is not about, the sun will do very little of itself against the birds, 
and the crop will have none of what Hodge calls ‘generally look- 
ing after, which seems to mean, when Hodge gets it to do, sitting 
on a gate and whistling from sunrise to sunset, with occasional 
intervals for bread and cheese, cold bacon, and hard ale.” 

In fulfilment of his belief in this important maxim, Mr. Keane 
had his eye about in Lombard Street five days a week from ten 
to four, and on the sixth day from ten to two; and he then used 
to drive home in his barouche, rarely talking to his daughter, 
who always came to fetch him, if possible, except in monosyllables, 
and even those not always articulate. He was thinking, poor 
man, of his many ventures and of his numerous responsibilities. 
When he got home, he would bless his fortune if there were no 
dinner-party or invitation to dinner, and, as far as he himself was 
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concerned, would enjoy sitting up till twelve o’clock over a pint 
of port, of undoubted vintage, and a couple of cigars with whose 
history he was personally acquainted. Such was his life, and his 
doctors had several times told him that with only ordinary care 
of himself he would certainly live to seventy, or might very well 
hope for eighty-five or ninety, for that his constitution had, in 
their way of putting it, settled itself. 

Mr. Keane was a widower ; he was rather more pleasant, both 
in manners and appearance, than were the bulk ‘of well-to-do 
men of his age. Indeed, he was really a very good-natured man, 
and always tried to adapt himself to his company ; and with 
men a good-natured disposition goes far to fashion pleasant 
features. It would be no praise to say that he was devoid of 
selfishness, as he could gratify his slightest wish without even 
throwing a shadow across the wishes of other people ; and he was 
very much attached to his only child. I believe, indeed, if a 
jury of London physicians had declared permanent residence in 
Mentone to be necessary for her he would, at any sacrifice of 
his own feelings, have retired from active participation in the 
affairs of the bank, which had long become as dear to him as are 
his stable-yard and kennels to a master of hounds, and have gone 
to the Riviera as cheerfully as if he had been offered and were 
taking a seat at the Board of the Bank of England. 

And this reminds me that I have given no description of 
Florence Keane herself. The women who are the best-looking, 
or who, at any rate, impress men the most, are those whose 
beauty it is impossible to describe and to praise as if they were 
a piece of Sévres or Dresden china. The women who leave an 
impression on you are those about whom there is some strong 
point, such as their height, or the strength of their features, or, 
it may be, even nothing more than the colour of their eyes or 
hair. 

In his estimate of female beauty, man has hardly yet got much 
beyond the barbarous age, which delights in brightly-tinted calico 
and sparkling glass beads, while it probably would regard with 
contempt a parure of black pearls, and prefer a gorgeous leopard’s 
skin rug to the most exquisite jacket of sable tail or silver fox 
that was ever purchased in St. Petersburg itself. Thus, then, I 
may briefly say that Florence would hardly have been noticed 
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at all by the young squires at an ordinary hunt ball, while an 
attaché or a guardsman would have singled her out at once from 
the whole céterie. As for her features, I cannot make for my 
lady readers the sort of summary of her virtues that you see 
in a catalogue at Tattersall’s—“ Chestnut filly, four years, splendid 
action ; goes well in single and double harness, a good hunter 
and fast.” 

Florence was tall for her age, her face was very pale, and, 
though her eyes were dark, her hair was light auburn. Her 
figure was that of a girl who has learnt to “ bear her body” in 
London, but who still retains all the freshness of country life. 
Such, very briefly, was her appearance; and, as I have already 
hinted, it was of that kind of which your ordinary ball-room 
young gentleman would, to use the phraseology of his native rank 
in life, think small beer, but which would, none the less, make 
observant men pause. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Now it so happened one morning that the hounds met at Five 
Coppices, a noted meet, being in the very centre of the district 


of four or five large country houses, all, as a rule, more or less 


full of guests, so that the place and its surroundings were known 
in that neighbourhood as “ The Squiriries.” 

Foxes in this paradise for bond fide members of the red-coated 
clan are only just not too plentiful; and the breed has been 
improved by judiciously turning down every now and then 
some great strong brutes from Norway almost the size of a collie, 
and with the patience and tenacity of a wolf. There is a liberal 
compensation fund, the farmers are all friendly, and most of them 
do a good bit of business in the way of breeding and making 
weight carriers. ) 

So that when once you hear “Gone away! gone away! gone 
away!” the only thing you need trouble yourself about is to 
avoid the contretemps of being thrown out, a thing not at all 
unlikely in a country which is not only difficult but uncertain, 
and which, if planned in model, would be the ideal of a fox- 
hunter’s Kriegspiel. 

Miss Keane, who was passionately fond of hunting, came out 
with her father, who had never been a brilliant rider, or cared to 
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distinguish himself that way, but who was yet as much at home 
in the pigskin as—although not a trained lawyer—he was on the 
bench at Petty or Quarter Sessions. He rode an immense iron 
grey with a good deal of bone, but devoid of that tendency to 
kicking which seems almost as peculiar to iron greys as are 
bolting and rearing to chestnuts. Florence, with whom he kept 
as closely as if he were her groom, rode a pretty little flea-bitten 
grey, with evidently enough of true Arab blood in it to make 
it a match in a long run for her father’s immense weight carrier. 

Philip was mounted by Mr. Endesleigh on a brute for which 
that gentleman made many unnecessary apologies. It was as 
ugly an animal as could be seen in a day’s march. Its immense 
ribs showed through its sides like those of an iron coasting-vessel 
in her declining years ; its legs were strong and sound, but marvels 
of hideousness. It was rat-tailed, ewe-necked, and had a head 
like that of an ichthyosaurus, with eyes to match. There was 
also a distinct tendency towards string-haltedness, together with 
an ageravating habit of shaking the head from time to time, as if 
experimenting to see how a curb and strong gag-snaftle can best 
be shaken off at one single twist. Altogether, it was an unpleasant 
and uncompromising monster, and the grooms, ignorant of what 
Philip could do, grinned as they saw the creature convey him 
down the avenue at an angle of forty-five, off side leading, 
and with ominous contortions and twitchings of its entire 
system. 

Philip, for his own part, saw he had a “beast” to deal with, so 
he looked well both to his girths and stirrup leathers, then to.the 
martingale, and thus having made a general survey settled him- 
self down into his seat and touched his gentleman up with the 
spurs, to let him understand at the outset that business was the 
order of the day. The monster took the hint more suo; he put 
down his head and lashed out viciously. By way of answer he 
got a good jerk on the curb alone, with a second and sharper 
touch of the spur; then he shook his ugly old Roman-nosed head 
and began to consider matters seriously, still proceeding at a pace 
which was a mixture of contortions expressive of rage, disgust, 
and a general conviction that Englishmen as horsemen had ceased 
to be gentlemen, and were going to the devil. 

He was the sort of horse that would ha delighted Mason, or 
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Assheton Smith, or Captain Brooke, but would be by no means 
amusing to riders of an ordinary type. The continuous strain he 
threw upon the wrists was of itself enough to worry any man. 
If there is a vice in a horse which is more dangerous than 
another, it is rearing; if there is one more annoying and trouble- 
some, it is boring. A boring horse, that does his best to take 
both your arms out at the shoulder, may be a most estimable 
beast in other respects, but he is not exactly the horse one would 
choose for one’s own private riding. If one is to exercise one’s 
arms without recourse to the artificial resources of a gymnasium, 
most of us would prefer to get the smith’s permission to swinging 
a sledge in his forge for half-an-hour, or to taking our turn 
in the sawpit. The sledge gives far the prettiest work, and, if 
its weight be judiciously selected, is an admirable tonic for 
young men who have worked their heads too much and their 
bodies too little. 

The day was the usual kind of day, and the company had the 
usual kind of sport. The earth stoppers and other subordinates 
had done their duty; three foxes did not break cover at once 
and go off due north, south-west by west, and south-east by 
east, nor was there a chop in covert or any other such unpleasant 
incident. 

An immense dog broke quietly away, and was soon spied by 
an old farmer keeping watch on his own account on an eminence 
—one of those fine old men who hunt for the day’s sport, and 
not for personal glory or with any view to an ultimate deal. 
This old sage remained silent and immovable till Reynard could 
no longer hope to sneak back into cover, and no longer ran any 
risk of being chopped, and then he cantered off slowly after 
him, waving his weather-worn old cap, and with a shout of 
“Gone away!” that must have been heard in every adjacent 
hamlet. 

The hounds were on in a minute. It was a light southerly 
wind, and the air was warm and moist. The scent lay, so that, 
as the huntsman remarked, the hounds seemed to see it rather 
than anything else; they kept their noses so high in the air, much 
the same as if they were hunting the stag. And now Philip’s 
horse began to improve under difficulties. That astute animal 
saw that he was not going to be made a fool of, nor would be 
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allowed to make a fool of his rider. He saw that if there was 
work to be done he would be headed straight for it, and exactly 
as the men who give the most trouble in garrison or barracks 
are often the most to be relied upon in active service, so he 
began to show his good qualities. He almost seemed to take 
Philip into his confidence, and to say to him, “ Well, I can see 
that you mean business. It’s a pleasure to be with you. You 
just sit quiet and leave the rest to me, and we will show some of 
these daisy-cutting lubbers how to do it.” If Belphegor ever 
entered the body of a horse, and if devils enter swine, why should 
they not horses? Belphegor this day was animated by his super- 
natural namesake. He went straight for everything, without 
needing hands down to keep him in the path of duty. In fact, 
as Philip said afterwards, you might almost have ridden him with 
a packthread. And a strange sort of intelligence seemed to have 
possessed him. It appeared as though he had treasured up 
memories of the country, and were making use of them on his 
own account. It would be tedious to go into details. Let me 
describe the conduct of this most admirable beast by saying that 
he did all he could to take the responsibility of the day’s work 
upon himself, and that he performed his duties with will and 
intelligence. 

There is an end to everything, even to the longest day’s run in 
existence. The hounds were now running in that steady manner 
which often denotes the finish, and the hunt reached the brow of a 
hill where there was a small coppice. Reynard knew this of old. 
It was too small to shelter anything much larger than a field 
mouse, but there was a valley below with a little trout stream 
rippling through its midst, bubbling over rocks and boulders and 
under quaint stone bridges. Here, in holes in the bank, poor 
old Reynard had often hidden himself before, and for it, as his 
ultrmum refugium, he now made. 

Down the hill he limped or straggled, all strength failing 
his weary limbs, till he reached the water side. Then he 
plunged into the stream and sneaked between some piles into 
a r hole under the bank. Philip in the first flight had his eye 
on him. 

Now there is all the difference in this world between love of 
sport and skill at it and in it (which may be acquired—and often 
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is), and woodcraft, which is an innate gift. Take Gordon 
Cumming and St. Croix: they were shekarries to the backbone. 
Their view of animals of every kind was that they were made to 
be killed. On the other hand, take Waterton, who would not 
allow a gun to be fired on his estate, and would declare that even 
owls were sensible to kindness. Philip was both keen at wood- 
craft and a born sportsman, and on this occasion it was clearly 
his duty to the company that the day’s sport should terminate in 
a complete fashion. 

He was off Belphegor’s back in a moment. That brute at any 
rate could be trusted for a few minutes to do nothing more than 
to blow out his lungs and shake himself. Then he jumped into 
the stream, and, making for the hole, thrust in his arm, This 
was a somewhat dangerous experiment, but his boldness met with 
its reward. There was just a minute’s struggle, and then Philip 
had scrambled on to the bank with Reynard in his hands, and 
was holding him up with both of them high above his head in 
the most approved fashion. 

The huntsman was by his side in a moment, head, brush, and 
four pads were at once dismembered, and then the quivering 
carcase of the poor brute that had made so brave a struggle for 
its life was thrown among the hounds and rent to pieces in a 
second. 

The brush found its way to Miss Keane, in whose hat it was 
deftly fixed by the master himself. The head was by prescription 
Philip’s own, to be dealt with as he might think proper. The 
pads were almost scrambled for by some young gentlemen in 
jackets, who had not acquitted themselves at all ungallantly 
during the day. 

Then was held a council of war. All agreed that it was too 
late to draw again that day ; it was also put, and carried nem. con.., 
that it had been an admirable run. The flasks of cherry brandy 
and curacoa, and sherry and brandy, together with cigar cases, 
found their way from hand to hand; and then girths were 
slackened and saddles carefully readjusted, and people began 
to separate in various directions, the pack going off at its quiet 
covert trot to avoid stiff limbs next morning; the others going 
as you will. 


Philip rode up to Miss Keane. “It is six miles home,” he 
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said, “and according 4o all rules we ought to devote at the very 
least three-quarters of an hour to them. What has become of 
your father ?” 

“T don’t know,” she said; adding, with a smile, “I am rather 
afraid he has been thrown out.” 

“T hope he has not met with an accident,” exclaimed Philip, 
with a devout enthusiasm and anxiety that was almost comical. 

“Oh, no, I am sure he has not; anyhow, my dear old father 
never does get hurt. It is a wonder to me he doesn’t, for he is 
always getting a purl. But he has the heart of a schoolboy, and 
Iam sure that if anything has happened it is no worse than a 
shaking at the most, or what the surgeons call severe contusions 
of the ribs and cartilages.” 

“You seem well up in surgical matters,” said Philip. 

“Well,” she answered, “I got hold of one of those gentlemen 
once at dinner, and I put him through his facings about these 
things. After telling me that he was letting me into secrets as 


terrible as those of Freemasonry, he imparted to me enough to 


make me quite learned. Let me put you up to a few of the 
things, Mr. Ainslie.”’ 

“T shall be delighted,” said Philip. 

“«Kechymosis of the eye’ means nothing more or less than a 
black eye. It may be severe or slight, and it may be extensive 
or limited. If severe and extensive—which only means bad in 
six syllables instead of one—it should be treated with leeches, If 
not it should be left to nature. That is a specimen of the way 
in which they darken knowledge by words without understanding. 
Then, if you have strained your ribs a bit, they say that there is 
no positive fracture, but that the intercostal membranes need 
support, and they put you on your back for a fortnight with 
bandages round you, coming to ask you how you are and to look 
at your tongue three times a day. You are really not half so 
bad as a little boy whom a big boy has thrashed with a ground 
ash sapling, and who has to go about as if nothing had happened. 
And you certainly stand in no need of a diet of rusks and barley- 
water.” 


“You don’t seem to have a very high opinion of surgeons, Miss 
Keane.” 


“Oh, I don’t say that these gentlemen don’t know their busi- 
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ness, but I insist upon it that they belong to the great class of 
jobbing tradesmen of whom John Leech first taught us the 
natural history, and has been followed by Sullivan in his British 
Tradesman and British Workman. Oh, no, if ever I had an 
accident I would be taken to the nearest public hospital as a 
paying patient. There you get proper attention, and not too 
much of it; you are looked after carefully, but are not made the 
subject of needless fuss. Those are my opinions, Mr. Ainslie, 
although I do not know how far you concur with them.” 

Philip replied, in the most courtly manner, that the perfection 
of common sense was the perfection of wisdom, and that as to 
the wisdom of what Miss Keane had said, there could be no 
doubt. There is the rough treatment, he explained, and the 
cosseting treatment. If you are dealing with a healthy adult or 
a big boy, you want that rough-and-ready treatment which 
old Abernethy only exaggerated in his manner, being in practice 
the most cautious of men and the least rough-and-ready of his 
contemporaries. If you are dealing with a sickly woman or 
a delicate child, you must adopt judicious cosseting. But even 
so, what would you do with the child that persists in crying with 
a slight pain? You would be mad to give it opiates; you must 
simply let it howl until it is tired. 

Now this was a somewhat unsympathetic way to talk d propos 
of a possible accident to old Mr. Keane, even if a cheerful way ; 
but Miss Keane remarked, with the air of a chairman closing a 
discussion, that her father had the luck of nine other men 
and his own, both in business and out of it, and that she for her 
part felt no anxiety. This view of the situation Philip, of 
course, accepted, and there was consequently no more to be said 
on the subject; nor, indeed, would there have been time for 
more, as they were now close upon the gates of Isleworth Park, 
and were in a few minutes standing in the hall. They were 
certainly not the first arrivals, but they were also by no means 
the last. It was five o'clock, and dinner would be served as 
usual at eight. The men were invited to repair to the billiard- 
room to do as they pleased in the interval. Philip went there, 
and found—for it was a sociable house—sixpenny pool going on at 
a rather lingering rate, as everybody was playing; and a servant 
busy with drinks, of which the favourite seemed to be a seductive 
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one, but hardly to be recommended by the faculty, consisting of 
equal portions of red or green curacoa with brown brandy. One 
young subaltern was so stimulated of this genial cordial as to 
carol out, in his voice hardly as yet cracked— 
“ Vive amour / Cigars and cognac ! 
Hurrah ! Hurrah ! on these we'll bivouac.” 
After which he turned scarlet with sudden consciousness of his 
breach of decorum, and retreated humbly into the furthest corner 
of the remote window-seat. 
The conversation was mixed but unanimous. Here, as else- 
where, until it was time to dress for dinner, nothing was talked 
about except the run, which it was agreed was equal to anything 
recorded that season in the Field. And then the dressing- bell 
rang and they separated, to meet again at dinner. 


(To be continued.) 
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WORK AND WORKERS. 





XIV. 


THE CHARITY ORGANIZATION SOCIETY. 
Ly C. PF. MALLET. 


It has been said that the problem of this generation is to make 
benevolence scientific. It is no longer believed that the purposes 
of charity are adequately fulfilled by the mere conjunction of 
generosity and opulence; and an increasing number admit that 
little else but harm is done by the multitude of kind-hearted 
folks, who, piloted only by their intermittent emotions, go out 
into the world with a handbag to “do good.” Gradually with 
the turning of people’s thoughts towards the problem, there has 
come a good deal of doubt whether, after all, the great resources 
lavished every year in London upon benevolent designs, have 
so far appreciably diminished the difficulties of the poor, and 
whether the poverty of certain classes is to be encountered or 
amended by any system hitherto invented of administering 
charitable relief. The solution of these questions seems as far off 
as ever. But the love of disorder is slowly dying out. To 
approach the problem of poverty may still be to grope in the dark- 
ness. Only in the distance there is now some glimmering of light. 

Some twenty years ago a group of eminent men, alive to the 
misconceptions with which charity was encumbered, and to the 
incalculable waste of generous effort, set to work to found a Society 
which should devote itself to this department of reform, and 
which should endeavour to convince the world, by fearless precept 
and example, that charity has in it nothing antagonistic to 
thoughtful methods, discrimination and care. The objects‘of the 
society which arose on this foundation it is not easy to define. 
Since those early days its aims have often altered. But, viewed 
in a broad light, they may best be taken as they are expressed 
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in one of the last annual reports of the society, resolved into a 
twofold task :— 


“To educate the community and the almoner that acts for the community, so 
that private and personal influence shall have its fullest effect for good ; to help 
the almoner to obtain information in regard to charities aid casos of distress ; to 
set on foot and work upon methods of assistance that may prove remedial, and to 
suppress and discountenance methods that are injurious or proposals that are 
fraudulent; to draw together those who can help, that they may aid one another 
by work and means; to organise the supply of remedies ani relief in connection 
with the charities and in co-operation with the Poor Law.” 

‘And on the other side—To educate the alms-receiver, so that he shall, if 
possible, become independent of alms in future ; to assist him, so that, if possible, 
his distress may be stayed ; and if that be not possible, to leave it to the Poor 
Law to assist him, unless sickness or misfortune has undone a life of thrift and 
brave endeavour—for then private charity may well come to the rescue.” : 


It cannot be said that these aims have always been steadily 
followed, or that they have been everywhere fully grasped. 
They are an expansion of the skeleton statement in which the 
Society’s tenets were originally set forth. Some may rejoice 
that in the process of development it has found better guidance. 
Others may grieve that it has gone wofully astray. But the 
changes and the growth are undoubted, in the face of many 
difficulties, and in spite of misunderstandings as frequent as 
the foibles which it has assailed. 

As a matter of machinery, the Charity Organization Society 
may be looked at in two aspects. First of all there is the 
central office, with its home in Buckingham’s rickety old palace 
beside Charing Cross. And secondly, all over London, in all 
the Poor Law Unions, there is spread a great federation of forty 
district committees. It may be broadly stated that the function 
of the central office is to organize with a view to education, and 
the function of the district committees is to organize with a view 
to relief. Only it must always be remembered that by relief 
is meant not only the dispensing of the ransom-money of the 
wealthy, but the work of directing charitable endeavour so as 
most effectually to help the poor. The central office is the 
fountain-head from which the rest of the work of the society 
has sprung. There, in a painted chamber, rich with the mould- 
ings of some forgotten architect, the governing council of the 
society meets. There assemble the administrative committee 
and its various sub-committees, and the special committees which 
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are from time to time appointed to examine and report on special 
subjects. There, in close connection with the hospitals and con- 
valescent homes, isa big compartment devoted to medical, surgical 
and convalescent work. There too, over the way, are the head- 
quarters of the youngest of the society’s enterprises, its emigration 
work. There is prepared the monthly review, in which the 
society, within the first few weeks of every month, enunciates 
and debates its principles, branding the heretics and admonishing 
the weak-kneed, and sometimes chronicles its needs. There too 
is another great department which forms perhaps the least attrac- 
tive, but not the least necessary, part of the society’s action, the 
department which investigates cases of imposture, and examines 
for public warning the records of the lives of rogues. There are 
kept the annals of many sham philanthropies and the stored 
traditions of much impudent chicane. This part of the society’s 
duty is not agreeable. It creates many vigilant enemies; for 
few who have not studied the strange chronicles of the Charity 
Organization Society, have any notion of the number or ma- 
nceuvres of these impostors, who live upon the spendthrift in- 
discretion of their victims, and generally dedicate the afternoon 
of their careers to attacking with ceaseless animosity the society 
which has exposed them to the world. It is not pleasant to 
meddle in these matters. The work is police work, and it soils 
the hands. But when policemen are engrossed in projects of 

philanthropy, philanthropists are driven to doing the work of 

the police. 

Under the moral control of the central office lies the federation 
of committees of which it is the head. Toa certain extent the 
district committees are branches of the central office. The 
central office is the parent. To it, after the manner of children, | 
most of them look for an income, which they graciously accept, 
and for wise counsels which they ungraciously refuse. But 
besides this they have an independent existence of their own. 
Of course they differ immensely. Some are always busy and 
overworked ; others are lethargic. Some develop; others stag- 
nate. Some are satisfied with narrow views, and checked by 
easy barriers. Others endeavour, among many little cares, to 
keep a larger ideal before their eyes. But in the main, the aims 
of all, though occasionally suffered to recede into the distance, 
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are the same. To maintain in every district of London an 
office which shall be the centre and meeting ground of charitable 
work, irrespective of sect and creed; to keep recorded informa- 
tion open to every comer of endowments and institutions which 
may benefit the poor; to stimulate Londoners to the difficult 
duty, which they are always ready to recognise when they go 
out of town, of knowing and thinking of their poorer neighbours, 
and of attempting by careful and troublesome effort to understand 
their needs and to find the right cure for their distresses ; to 
enlist in this high service the community around them, the clergy 
of all denominations, the guardians, the vestry, the magistrate, 
the great institutions, the hospitals and dispensaries, the sister- 
hoods and homes, the doctors, the missionaries, the friendly 
societies, the clubs, the trades unions, the wealthy, the leisured, 
the business-folk, and last but not least the great group of 
working men ;—these are the aims of the district committees, 
and the task is one which it needs a long lifetime to achieve. 
The work of each committee is carried on by one or two 
secretaries, either ladies or gentlemen, paid or unpaid, who are 
responsible for the management of its affairs, and who must, 
if they are to work effectively, have at their control a large body 
of regular, voluntary workers. Every day, during certain hours, 
the office is open to all comers, and the needy may come and 
talk over their troubles and have their statements noted and 
taken down. The rest of the day is occupied in visiting the 
people, in writing letters about them, in communicating with 
those who have known them and who seem likely to be sources 
of information or of help, and in the many other duties which 
the work of organization entails. Two or three times a week 
the committee meets to talk over in turn the circumstances of 
those who have applied to it for help, and to decide whether help 
can be given them, and how this should best be done. The 
routine work, some of the clerkage, some of the inquiries and 
occasionally some of the visiting, is left to an officer, called 
the agent, who is invariably paid. 

Perhaps it will be easier to make the work of the society 
understood, if we take and discuss in order the chief objections 
which have been brought against it. It may be frankly admitted 
that it is unpopular with many. All new faiths that are half 
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understood must encounter obloquy and opposition. But few 
societies ever made converts more quickly among those, who, 
starting with a vague prejudice, have nevertheless set themselves 
to study its work. It is unpopular with the dishonest, with the 
thoughtless, with the weak of head, of heart, and of endeavour, 
with a few blind bigots of blurred perceptions who distrust all 
they cannot comprehend, and with the dupes who do not like 
to discover that they have been taken in. It is unpopular also 
with some who know little about it. And apart from this, there 
must always be an element which excites antagonism in any 
group of people associated together for the purpose of showing 
their neighbours how much better their good works should be 
done. But amid much vague, uncertain criticism, it is not 
difficult to single out certain points towards which the tide 
of reproaches has drifted. Those reproaches are well worth 
examination; and it can only do good to consider how far 
they are definite, how far they are discerning, and how far they 
are true. 

1. Take first the commonest objection with which advocates 
of the Charity Organization Society are met. “It is so official!” 
To some extent this is true. The central office in Buckingham 
Street is of course an office and nothing else. It has nothing to 
do with relief. It is simply the head-quarters of the business 
of a great organization, and if it were not official, it would be a 
chaos. But apart from this the society maintains in each district 
an oflice open at stated hours, with one or more paid servants, 
with a committee which meets at prescribed times, with pigeon- 
holes and cupboards and records of every case. In each of these 
offices it is the habit to file letters and copy them and answer 
them,—the last is a habit not always observed even by kind- 
hearted folks—to keep minute-books, and ledgers, and regular 
accounts. In each office there is a certain measure of uniformity 
of practice. In fact, an attempt is made to conduct the work 
upon a definite system and not at haphazard ; and as a rule, the 
more systematic the work, the better is the committee. It does 
not prevent people from being warm-hearted that they should 
be accurate and orderly as well. If all that is meant by the 
charge of officialism is that the Charity Organization Society 
endeavours to be business-like and methodical, then its advocates 
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will readily plead guilty, and count the criticism as a tribute to 
its success. 

But there is another point of view from which the charge is 
brought, which is better worth considering, and which would 
really be damaging were it justified by the facts. It is the point 
of view adopted by those who think that when people are paid 
salaries for devoting their time to charity organization work, 
they must necessarily divest themselves of such high human 
qualities as they possess, and be officials first, men afterwards. 
This is a view which a very short experience will shatter. The 
qualities needed for dealing with the poor are much the same 
as those which carry influence and reputation in any other class 
of life—large sympathy, tact, kindliness, humour, discernment, 
and resource. These qualities are far from being universal; but 
if men or women have them, they are not likely to lay them 
aside, because while using them they earn an income. To 
reanimate the rich and eliminate the shiftless is a task of some 
dimensions. To learn how to begin it is laborious work. It 
means that a man must give his whole time and his life to the 
object, and must consecrate to it unremitting energies and hopes. 
It means that he must lay aside the prospects of advancement 
which attend upon success, and sacrifice to it at least for a season: 
all other ambitions. For those who have leisure and will 
give their leisure to it, there is little nobler work. But the 
leisured are few; and the value of the work, and the devotion 
involved in it, are often none the less, because some of those 
who undertake it have not the means to give their whole 
time to it, unless they can make it their profession too. If 
any think that, because some of the secretaries of charity 
organization committees are paid officials, the work done by 
them must be spiritless and stiff, let them only visit two 
or three committees, where a paid secretary is at the head of 
affairs, and then two or three committees, where voluntary 
workers have control. It is not to be denied, that with a few 
exceptions, they will find that the most buoyant, capable and 
successful, are those over which the paid officers preside; and 
that, if the officialism which they deprecate exists at all, it slinks 
in under cover of the voluntary work. Some pedants there will 


always be in every large body of men, who mistake their own 
N.S. 1, 16 
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fads for fine insight; and some folks there are everywhere who 
can make even their sympathy deterrent. But that is not the 
fault of the Charity Organization Society. 

2. We may pass to the next objection. It is this:—that the 
system of the Charity Organization Society necessarily involves 
delay; or, in less guarded language, that it leaves the poor 
to starve while it is making up its mind to help them. I put 
the objection in its crudest form. It is a natural mistake, but 
it is a mistake for all that. It is true that in every case refer- 
ences are asked for and consulted before the committee can decide 
finally upon the case. And it is equally true that occasionally— 
though much more rarely than many people think—applications 
are made which require to be immediately met. A man, who 
has a certain promise of work to begin next morning, may 
apply for money to redeem or purchase tools. An opportunity 
may offer of closing with an advantageous offer, and by 
delay the opportunity may be lost. A family may require 
some immediate relief. In all such cases a certain risk may 
perhaps have to be incurred. It is obvious that the result 
of inquiry cannot be awaited. If action is to be taken, it must 
be taken at once. To meet such cases several expedients are 
open. Most of the charity organization committees number 
among them one or more almoners of the Society for the Relief of 
Distress, who can in most cases offer at once the necessary help. 
Or again, if there be no almoner to resort to, the secretary 
possesses, and does not hesitate to exercise, in urgent instances, 
the power of giving “interim relief,” that is a small sum to tide 
over present necessities, until the committee can come to a 
decision on the case. If the case is a difficult one to decide on, 
this “interim relief” may have to be, and can be, extended and 
prolonged. And in the last resort the secretary has always a 
large discretionary power, and in the case of need can act 
summarily, and trust with confidence to the committee afterwards 
to ratify the decision which the special circumstances appeared 
to demand. If these resources be kept in view, there need never 
be any danger of harm or hardship arising out of the fact that 
under the Charity Organization Society’s system, a case generally 
takes two or three days at least, and may sometimes take two 
or three weeks, to decide. There need be no red tape about it; 
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and people need not fear that really urgent cases will be kept — 
waiting until it is too late to help. 

3. The objection grounded on the theory of delay is one 
which every advocate of the Charity Organization Society should 
readily meet. It is an honest objection based on a misunder- 
standing of fact, and a very brief explanation will dispel it. 
But there is another objection of a different nature, which is 
less worthy of respect. It is based on want of thought, and is 
generally couched in these terms, that “the Charity Organization 
Society insults the poor by asking them a lot of questions.” The 
only value of this objection is that it goes to the root of the 
matter. The foundation stone on which the system rests is the 
conviction that if relief given to the poor is to be given effectually, 
and to remove the sources of misfortune instead of augmenting 
it, it must be given with scrupulous care and with the fullest 
knowledge of the circumstances and condition of those who 
receive it. To have attained this belief may not be much; but 
it is a step in advance. In other things, perhaps, the system 
of the Charity Organization Society may be deficient, but in 
this at least it is unflinchingly right, in insisting that benevo- 
lence means something else than little gifts, and that charity 
is not small change. No help is adequate or worth giving 
which does not offer a fair prospect of rendering those helped 
capable of standing alone and of succeeding in the future, If 
this is to be done, you must know all about the people, the 
causes of their failure, the roots of their weakness, the possible 
sources of their strength. You must know the friends whom 
they can rely on, and the dangers by which they are most easily 
assailed. What counsel or advice was ever yet worth having 
which was given entirely in the dark? It is impossible to 
tell what people need unti] you know them. What they ask for 
is often no clue at all, and obviously not what they really 
require. Most of them only know that they are in trouble and 
do not see the way out. If a man or woman comes to you for 
help, the first thing to be done is to find out who they are, and 
what they want, and why they want it. Have they families or 
are they alone in the world? Are they in work? What are they 
earning? Have they no sons or daughters old enough to help them, 
or have they a number of children whom they do not know how to 
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support? Perhaps there is a girl who may be sent to service, 
or enabled to take a better place. Perhaps there is a boy who 
may be taught or apprenticed, so as to help his family in future. 
Perhaps there is sickness or infirmity which may justify inter- 
vention. Perhaps the rent is beyond their means, or their club 
payments are precariously in arrear. Perhaps there is a load of 
debt which renders the prospect of helping doubtful. Perhaps 
there are other charitable folk helping already who might 
co-operate in carrying out some larger project, which they cannot 
undertake alone. Perhaps there are relations elsewhere, in other 
parts of England or in the colonies, who might be able to help 
effectually if reminded or appealed to, to whom, through apathy 
or hopelessness, the applicants have never had recourse. All 
these things must be ascertained ; and the basis of every scheme 
of relief must be to deal not with the individual, but with the 
family asa whole. As a case is studied and considered, fresh 
opportunities of help suggest themselves. Those cases are in- 
variably best dealt with which are most intimately known, and 
therefore the more questions that are asked and the more infor- 
mation that is gathered, the better the result is likely to be. 

It is altogether a different matter to consider how these 
questions should be asked. Of course, if when a man comes to 
talk over his troubles, the member of committee who sees him 
ostentatiously threatens him with large ruled sheets of paper, and 
proceeds to volley off a round of rapid interrogatories at his head, 
such as, “ What’s your name? Where were you born? Where 
do you live? When did you go there ? Where were you before ? 
What's your wife's name? What are your children’s names ? 
What are their ages? What are their wages? and so on—it 
tends to perplex and irritate the visitor, and to produce a blurred 
impression of what charity organization means. Any system is 
easily caricatured. But if the member of committee is a kindly 
and a reasonable person,—and the chances are, that if he gives 
labour and interest to such work, he will at least be kindly,—he 
will talk over matters with his visitor in a different fashion from 
this, and will have no difficulty in eliciting all the information he 
requires, After all the poor are very much like other people, 
and it is easy enough to make them understand why the questions 
are asked. Some of them understand it only too well. Unless 
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there is a strong motive for silence, they never mind being asked ; 
and the invariable experience of those who attempt the work 
is that the detail is of the essence of thoroughness, and that 
the better the “application form” is filled in, the clearer will 
be their judgment and the greater the opportunities for resource. 
The fault, where there is a fault, is not in the system, but in 
the gentle muddlers who administer it ill. 

4, Another point, on which there is much misunderstanding, 
ought to be easily explained. It is sometimes supposed to be a 
matter for regret that the Charity Organization Society devotes 
such large funds to office expenses. The most ingenious and 
fictitious tables are drawn up, comparing the sums spent yearly 
on general purposes with the sums spent yearly on relief. It is 
worth bearing in mind with regard to these that by far the 
greater part of the statements circulated in reference to the 
expenses of the society are unreservedly false, and emanate from 
the same quarter,—from a group of notorious impostors, who 
have been foiled by the society in their endeavours to plunder 
the public. To meet these statements, there is an obvious course, 
and it is the only fair one; it is to look at the society’s annual 
reports. Undoubtedly much has to be spent upon office expenses. 
The inquiry work is expensive. The cost of publications, of 
meetings, of clerkage, and of correspondence is large. The task 
of maintaining in the Poor Law Unions of London some forty 
district offices, each with its own small staff, is a heavy burden, 
and one which, as the society develops, must be expected to grow 
heavier still. If the society is ever to accomplish the objects at 
which it aims, if its offices are to be the meeting-ground of sects 
and the centre of the charitable work and civic life of the district, 
it must be prepared to face the cost. Each committee must have 
room to work. It must have a trained army of volunteer visitors 
and workers. And it is probable that in the future it will be 
found essential to place at the head of every district well paid 
officials—as in some districts it has already been found essential 
to place rather underpaid officials—who will make the work of 
superintendence the duty of their lives, and who will always be 
upon the spot and give their whole time and service to it. The 
man who can adequately fill such a place must have knowledge, 
experience, ample education, broad tact and sympathy, and a clear 
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head for business. He must be fit to hold a very responsible 
place. He must be a man who can command respect, and must 
possess the rare power of inspiring others. It might be even a 
question for consideration, not remotely, whether it would be 
possible to give to such an officer a statutory position as a servant 
of the state. But that is beyond our subject. The important 
thing to remember is, that if such men are wanted, they must be 
adequately paid, and that in so far already as the society expends 
money upon salaried secretaries, that expenditure is of the essence 
of its work. 

But in considering the question of expenditure, the important 
thing to remember is, by what standard the expenses are to be 
judged. It is obviously unfair to take an ordinary relief society, 
and to compare the percentage devoted therein to working 
expenses with the percentage devoted to general purposes by 
the Charity Organization Society. The purposes for which the 
Charity Organization Society was founded were originally quite 
outside relief. It is not a relief society which spends large sums 
on organisation. It is an organizing society which, from force 
of circumstances, has been led to undertake a certain amount 
of relief. The fair test is to compare its working expenses with 
those of any other great institution which exists to propagate 
principles, and which incidentally may give relief. There are 
many staunch friends who would gladly see the relief part of 
its work repudiated and handed over to other agencies. That is 
the direction in which possibly the future may develop. But 
logically strong as that position is, it has been found to be 
incompatible with practice. Logic alone will not enlist sluggish 
sympathies, or stir dull hearts; and it is apt to nip ambition. It 
has been found that existing relief societies are unable as yet to 
cover the whole of London and to supply all the relief required ; 
and consequently, where no other sources of relief exist, the 
Charity Organization Society has been driven to step in. An 
inquiry machine is very useful; but no society could exist for 
the purposes of inquiry alone. People would not undertake the 
work, and so the Charity Organization Society has gradually 
taken on itself more and more the administration of relief, and 
it cannot hope to rid itself of it, until other agencies are better 
equipped and able to do it all. Till then, side by side with its 
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large expenditure on general purposes, it will have to maintain 
a large expenditure upon relief, which is at present increasing, 
and which amounted last year to some thirty thousand pounds. 
It is the hope of those who believe in the system most, that 
before long the strengthening of the relief agencies proper may 
obviate the necessity for much of the relief work, and may set 
the members of the society free to follow in the larger ways of 
charity, and to influence to some purpose the lives of the poor 
among whom they live. Relief, even the most generous and 
discriminating, has a shadowy side. One can never be quite 
sure that in giving relief one is not sowing the seeds of mischief. 
One can never be quite sure that one is not damaging industry, 
and weakening, however little, the impulse of self-help. It is 
certain that charity sometimes keeps alive dying or decaying 
trades, which had far better be relinquished. It is certain that 
charity sometimes prevents the migration or emigration of the 
poor. Is is certain that charity sometimes depresses wages. 
Nobody knows, but many suspect, how much of the under- 
payment of women is due to the fact that charity enables them 
to take less for their work than they ought to ask, Economic 
causes work quietly, and most people lose sight of them when 
brought face to face with individual want. But while economics 
lift a warning hand to stay the spendthrift impulses of benevo- 
lence, there is a method of charity to which even the pessimists 
may have recourse. Personal friendship and personal influence 
are not yet prohibited by any economic code. There lies the 
alternative for those who have discerned that the remedy cannot 
be found in multiplying or manipulating the sources of supply. 
There lies the path for those, to whom the figure of charity comes, 
not as a spectral spinster, attended by the war of sects and 
bearing a tureen, but as another and a statelier vision, lit with 
high hopes and heralded by long endeavour, crowned with 
compassion but with counsel too. There will always be plenty 
of kind folks to scatter alms, and as things stand, we could ill 
spare their kindness yet. But the time will come when others, 
who see more of the difficulties of charity, because they have 
studied them long, and who doubt whether in their weekly visits 
they are taking to the poor wisdom and salvation, may be able 
to devote more time to the higher lines of charity, that is to 
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teaching the poor to do without it, as they understand it now. 
All of which is a little beyond the scope of the present paper. 
At present it is something for the Charity Organization Society 
to be able to boast, with a feeling that has conviction in it, that 
every day more people are being won over to believe that inquiry 
must precede all wise relief, and that, when relief is given, it is 
worse than valueless if they do not give enough. 

5. And so we come to the last of the five chief general 
objections that are urged against the Charity Organization 
Society—that “it is so hard.” The beauty of this objection is 
that it commits those who use it to nothing,—to no heresies, to no 
unsound economic views. But the charge of hardness is one which 
one is glad to grapple with, for, if admitted, it would be a grave 
reproach. I will take the three points of practice which I think 
cover the ground on which this objection is really based. First 
of all, there are certain questions on which the society takes up 
a decided line, and discountenances, with what seems to some 
austerity, kindly and benevolent undertakings which they think 
ill-judged. It is not many months since a special committee of 
the society was appointed to inquire into the whole question of 
the provision of penny dinners, free breakfasts, and children’s 
school dinners to the poor. They had the advantage of the 
presence of several experts on the committee, and they were able 
to obtain evidence from the best possible sources. The committee 
came to the conclusion that the system of providing penny 
dinners and free meals was, as a matter of commerce, unsatisfactory 
and unfair, and as a matter of charity, one-sided and incomplete. 
It is not necessary here to inquire whether or not that opinion 
was correct. The ground on which objection was taken was not 
so much the general character of the conclusions, but the fact 
that it seemed a pity to mention them, because it would dis- 
appoint the many kind folks who had interested themselves in 
the form of charity discussed. That is the form of flabbiness of 
mind which the Charity Organization Society has so frequently 
to contend against, the flabbiness of mind which, rather than be 
called hard, would have a body of experts conceal their deliberate 
convictions, in order, in an official report, to pat disastrous good 
intentions on the back. 


The second point, on which this vague accusation of hardness 
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is grounded, it is more important to understand. Cases are often 
referred to charity organization committees of families honest 
enough and exceedingly poor, the theory being that the poorer 
they are, the more obvious is their claim to relief. I will take 
a typical instance. A short time ago the following case came 
before one of the district committees. The family consisted of 
a father, a mother, and four young children. The mother had 
no occupation or earnings of her own; the children were too 
young toearn. The father was no longer young, and had com- 
pletely lost his work. His trade, if trade it could be called, 
had been for long decaying. He had no prospects or qualifications 
for any other. He had never made any provision for misfortune, 
possibly he had had but little opportunity for so doing. He was 
uneducated and infirm, of the lowest rank of the shiftless poor 
For a long while the family had been struggling along in a 
miserable way. They had one wretched room. Almost all their 
furniture and possessions had been pawned and sold. Their 
clothes were ragged, and the whole family were half-starved. 
They had subsisted by begging, and by the help of a few tickets 
and a few pence given \them now and then. The problem was, 
what was to be done. Looked at from every point of view, there 
seemed no prospect, contingent or remote, of the man ever being 
able to keep his family again. A few shillings, even a few pounds, 
would only have served to prolong for some days or weeks the 
unhealthy state in which they lived. The committee decided 
that the case was one which the Poor Law only could effectually 
deal with, and that to the Poor Law it should be left. The lady 
who recommended the case thought it was a “hard” decision ; 
but she had nothing better to suggest than that the committee 
should give “alittle help.” It is always hard to come to such 
a decision, but it is one which on occasions must be faced. Dis- 
cerning charity is bound to remember that in the last resort the 
Poor Law provides food and clothing and shelter for all. It is 
true that this is only given under disagreeable and deterrent 
conditions, and it may or may not be a legitimate and wise 
ambition to have those conditions altered or removed. But that 
is quite another point. So long as the State in the last resort 
undertakes that duty, the Charity Organization Society must 
recognize and act upon the principle. And consequently its first 
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rule is only to give help where it seems probable that it will 
enable the recipient really to start afresh. Its theory is that 
charity can only act effectually where there is hope. Of course 
in some instances that means giving up a case, and that no com- 
mittee and no individual will willingly do. But in certain cases, 
and those the very poorest, it is the only right course to be 
followed, and it is wrong to refuse to recognize the fact. 

In connection with this point there arises the question of the 
treatment of old people, past work and unable to get it, referred to 
the committees for relief. In such cases where the distress is, be- 
yond doubt, due to age, and where it is obvious, however unwilling 
the old folks may be to realise it, that in all probability they 
will never get work to live: upon again, what is the right course 
to adopt? Clearly “a little help,” which is generally what is 
asked for, is of no good at all. Either a pension must be raised 
to maintain the old folks for the rest of their lives, or else they 
must be left to the Poor Law. Of course, the problem is a very 
trite and a very big one. There are some who say that if people 
will make no provision for old age in the days of their vigour and 
prosperity, they can expect nothing better than the workhouse 
when they are too old to work. And there are others who reply 
that the lives of many hundreds are nothing but a struggle to 
live, at the best, where no opportunity ever offers of providing 
for misfortune or old age. But whichever view is right—and 
perhaps both are—-it will be admitted that in this sphere the action 
of charity must be limited. Where charity can interpose, this is 
among the most satisfactory of her methods, but her action is 
hampered by the ever-present difficulty of raising funds. At 
present the number of such pensions must for that reason be 
narrowly restricted, and those will first be singled out who 
have bravely tried to provide by foresight and self-sacrifice for 
the future, and whose efforts some calamity has undone. When 
the pension is to be raised, relations first, and then friends, 
must be pressed into the service, and their help made the con- 
dition of asking further help from strangers. People sometimes 
seem to think that charity organization committees are endowed 
with funds for any purpose and to an uncontrolled extent, and, 
when they refer a case to a committee, are astonished if the com- 
mittee retorts by asking them what they personally will do to 
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help their friends. Too many folks regard the society as created 
to enable them to shift their duties on to other people’s shoulders. 
But where it is possible to raise these pensions, they are worth 
the effort they require; only it must be realised that, if a pension 
be impossible, the alternative after a certain age is necessarily 
the Poor Law, and that in this admission there is nothing “ hard.” 

The third point of difficulty, out of which this charge some- 
times arises, is the treatment of out-of-work cases. Broadly 
speaking, under this heading are included all those cases in which 
the distress is due to want of employment, and for which employ- 
ment is the only permanent cure. Such cases are by no means 
rare. It is a debateable question what is meant by, and how 
many are contained in, the vague term “unemployed.” But it 
is established beyond debate that there is in every great city a 
certain surplus, composed of the unfit and the unskilled, of men 
who have no trade and little education, many of whom have 
been tried in work and have failed or thrown it up, many of 
whom will never do regular work could they get it, all of whom 
are “ handy-men,” and most of whom are at times “ loafers,’ men 
whose most constant occupation is perhaps to make up crowds, 
and who pass in the streets haphazard, often miserable, but some- 
times in the summer fairly happy, lives. To this surplus every 
winter must be added many of those who practise summer trades 
—painters, gardeners, bricklayers, and the like—and who in 
winter-time are regularly and inevitably out of work. These 
latter may he at once dismissed. A very little thought will 
compel the admission that no form of charity can undertake the 
duty of supporting every winter all those who practise summer 
trades. The only hope for these men is steadily to lay by in the 
summer-time, when work is good, a provision for the winter-time, 
when work is always bad; and the only true kindness is to 
encourage by every possible means this form of thrift. As to 
the rest, the great surplus of labourers, who are unquestionably 
shiftless, but who have never had the opportunity of learning to 
be anything else, the question is not so easy. If, in some of 
these cases, personal influence of a high type can be brought 
to bear, and the man can be taught ambition, the work is well 
worth doing, and charity can have no nobler task. But these 
instances are rare, and to make any perceptible impression on 















































































































252 THE CHARITY ORGANIZATION SOCIETY. 
this great floating, fluctuating mass, needs a concentration, a 
localization of individual influence and effort which it is perhaps 
the most difficult of human objects to attain. Charity cannot 
make work. Charity cannot undertake, and ought not to at- 
tempt, except in some rare instances, to find work. Ina few 
cases, where exceptional thrift has been shown, or where there 
are good prospects of work being soon obtained, or where illness 
or calamity has weighted the runner in the race, or where special 
local distress is caused by an unforeseen and temporary cause, 
charity may venture to interpose. But, except in these special 
cases, charity cannot solve the problem, and her interposition 
can do only harm. The real solution lies elsewhere, still in the 
undiscovered country, perhaps in the “ orzanization of labour” of 
which philosophers and enthusiasts have dreamed, perhaps in the 
expansion of political action differently understood, perhaps only 
in the distant future, when long experience and late-found wisdom 
shall have built up a thrifty people. Till then charity organiza- 
tion committees must send away many an out-of-work case 
rejected ; but the rejection is no index to an adamantine heart. 

I have tried to touch on the principal objections which are most 
commonly urged against the Charity Organization Society: 
These objections are to be met. Substantially, as directed against 
the theory and system of the society, it will be found on examina- 
tion that they are largely mistaken or inexact. But when that 
has been said, and when the voice of advocacy is silent, there are 
many criticisms which may be justly made. Undoubtedly, though 
the ideal is a high one, the attempts to carry it out are constantly 
halting and faint. Undoubtedly, in the great complicated, ill- 
compacted machine, which is endeavouring year by year with 
Jarger promise, and also year by year with many failures, to build 
up the foundations of charity in London, there are and must be, 
for a long time to come, many imperfections. Some parts of it 
are perhaps stunted and weak. Some may be of a narrow ambi- 
tion. Some may be ostentatiously correct in many matters, but 
may seem to lack a soul. The policy of extending the committees 
has been carried very far. It was a bold policy. There is much 
to be said in favour of covering the whole of London, if only with 
a skeleton at first; and wherever the nucleus of a committee 
exists, there is always a basis on which to begin. But some 
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committees are still backward and in a transitional state, and 
there are dangers to which they are all liable in different degrees. 
There is the danger of over-decentralization. It is right and 
necessary to success that each committee should be a separate 
body, with its own members, its own local ties and supporters, its 
own particular habits, its own full sense of responsibility and 
independence. But decentralization may be carried too far, till 
it becomes only disorganization in disguise. For committees, 
whose object it is to teach co-operation to the world, it can be no 
discredit, but should be an obvious aim, to co-operate actively with 
one another and with the central body at their head. There need 
be no mortification in consulting the experience of others; and 
critics might fairly wish to see more ready combination, or, in 
bigger words, more patriotism, among some branches of the 
society than there has been hitherto. Then there is the danger 
of under-valuing the assistance of those who work with similar 
hopes but upon different lines, and consequently of alienating, 
instead of winning them—the district visitor, the deaconess, the 
missionary, and above all the clergy of all denominations. They 
may be antagonistic, or callous, or difficult to win. There may be 
only certain departments of the work in which they are interested 
and inclined to help. But they must be won in every district, 
or the duty of the committee will be partly umachieved. And 
then again, there is the danger involved in a variety of judgment 
and of practice. If difference of opinion be essential to vitality, 
the Charity Organization Society may take place with the 
immortals, for rarely perhaps has there been a society which 
comprehended such divergences of view. There may be some 
who think that the society's only purpose is to be a handmaid 
to the Poor Law, and that when the guardians have been induced 
to sit on the committee, there is little else to aim at. There 
may be some -who, occupied with larger objects, overlook the 
immense importance of establishing a thorough understanding 
with the Poor Law first. There may be a few who seem to forget 
that charity organization does not mean an agent making loans, 
or a secretary dropping in to write letters, when other avocations 
permit. There may be some who, wrongly mistrustful of them- 
selves, turn shy in the presence of responsibility. There may be- 
some who, lavish of themselves, do not realise that overwork is 
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ruinous unwisdom, for which the penalty cannot remain unpaid. 
There may be some, of experience and brisk decisiveness, too 
ready to decry the kindhearted projects of others, who are 
untrained, but who need not therefore be trampled on; for 
contempt, even when founded in discretion, will not carry con- 
viction into doubting minds. Philanthropy, like genius, leads 
eccentricity by the hand. But over and above these, who are 
hypothetical, there are happily many who are no hypotheses, and 
who bring to the work rich gifts of labour, time and love, and 
some few of rarer heart and insight, who point the way for the 
footsteps of the rest. 

Lastly, there is the ever-present danger of failure for lack of 
workers, perhaps the most formidable danger of all. If any part 
of the society’s purpose is to be achieved, it is essential that in 
each district and in touch with each of its committees there should 
be a large and ever-increasing army of volunteers. It is of no 
avail otherwise to place at the heads of the committees vigorous 
and capable secretaries; for, unless this aid is furthcoming, they 
will only become overwhelmed with business, engrossed in cases and 
office details, and deadened by the constant pressure of the work. 
Differences of view on certain points need be no obstacle, for there 
is occupation of every kind. Some may interest themselves in 
pension cases only. Some may deal best with working men, and 
others best with boys or children. Others may prefer to visit 
cases of sickness. Others may be most useful in keeping up 
communications with the clergy and with local residents, or in 
attending to the office work and the accounts. Each should act 
only in that department which suits him best. Unless a committee 
can gather round it such a staff of sympathetic workers, it must 
be inadequate and fail. But there ought not to be insurmount- 
able difficulty in finding them. It is no matter from what district 
they come; from any quarter they will be welcome: but it is to be 
hoped that in course of time each district will more and more 
provide its own. 

If these helpers are to be secured, the present is the occasion 
for securing them. London adwinistration has been reorganized. 
The House of Lords has busied itself with an examination of the 
Poor Law. Many are saying that the workhouse system has 
failed, and wondering whether, instead of being only deterrent, 
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it might not be made restorative too. Many have begun to ask 
whether in the different towns of which London is made up—in 
Camberwell and Deptford, in Clerkenwell and Hackney, in Step- 
ney and Bow—it is not possible to stimulate some consciousness 
of citizenship and public duty, and whether Londoners cannot be 
made to realize that in each district not only the wealthy and the 
leisured, but also the busy folks, the tradesmen, and the artisans, 
are directly responsible for its bad streets and miserable ‘tene- 
ments, for its gangs of ‘‘ loafers,” for the unthrift of its working- 
classes and the troubles of its unemployed. The problem must — 
be attacked locally, if it is attacked at all. There must be some 
motive for common action, some meeting-ground for different 
groups. That motive charity, in its fullest interpretation, may 
supply ; and it is the endeavour to interpret charity thus widely 
which the Charity Organization Society has set before itself. It 
is a difficult task. It certainly does not matter to what, if to 
any, society its advocates may belong. But it is a task which 
may well summon to it all those who, while admitting no illusions, 
and with eyes awake and open to the mortal apathy which they 
assail, still believe that to hold aloof from personal endeavour 
need not always be the attitude of the rich, and to muddle on 
in shiftless isolation the inevitable inheritance of the poor. 

C. E. MALLET. 









































































OYSTERS AND ARCACHON. 


By HENRY W. LUCY, 


Ir the name had not been appropriated elsewhere, Arcachon 
might well be called the Salt Lake City. It lies on the south 
shore of a basin sixty-eight miles in circumference, into which, 
through a narrow opening, the Bay of Biscay rolls its illimitable 
waters. Little more than thirty years ago the town was repre- 
sente 1 by half-a-dozen huts inhabited by fishermen. It was 
a terribly lonely place, with the smooth lake in front of it, the 
Atlantic thundering on the dunes beyond, and in the rear the 
melancholy desert of sand known as the Landes. 

The Landes is peopled by a strange race, of whom the tra- 
veller speeding along the railway to-day may catch occasional 
glimpses. Early in the century the department was literally 
a sandy plain, about as productive as Sahara, and in the summer 
time nearly as hot. But folks must live, and they exist on the 
Landes, picking up a scanty living, and occasionally dying for 
lack of water. One initial difficulty in the way of getting along 
in the Landes is the sheer impossibility of walking. When a 
man left his hut to pay a morning call or walk about his daily 
duties, he sank ankle deep in the sand. 

But the human mind invariably rises superior to difficulties of 
‘his character. I know a town, stranded on the south coast 
of England, where occasion daily arises for traversing a league or 
so of shingle. To walk across it booted or barefooted would be 
more than a day’s journey, involving infinite toil. But it has 
to be crossed; and the people of the district have hit upon 
a device, which actually transforms the forbidding shingle into 
an exceptionally easy thoroughfare, to be glided over at a pace 
far exceeding that at which a man walks on the average high- 
road. They slip their foot into a leather thong attached to 
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a piece of wood shaped something like a snowshoe, and glide over 
the shingle at an exhilarating pace. What the “ backstay”’ is 
to the inhabitant of the district around Lydd, the stilts are to the 
lonely dwellers in the Landes. The peasants of the department 
are not exactly born on stilts, but a child learns to walk on them 
about the age that his British brother is beginning to toddle 
on foot. 

Stilts have the elementary recommendation of overcoming the 
difficulty of getting about at all in the Landes. In addition, they 
raise a man to a commanding altitude, and enable him to go about 
his daily business at a pace forbidden to ordinary pedestrians. 
The stilts are, in truth, a modern realisation of the gift of the 
seven league boots. They are so much a part of the daily life 
of the people that, except when he stoops his head to enter his 
hut, the peasant of the Landes would as soon think of taking off 
his legs by way of resting himself as of removing his stilts. The 
shepherds, out all day tending their sheep, might, if they pleased, 
stretch themselves at full length on the grey sand, making 
a pillow of the low bushes. But they prefer to stand; and you 
may see them, reclining against a third pole stuck in the ground 
at the rear, contentedly knitting stockings, keeping the while 
one eye upon the flock of sheep anxiously nibbling at the 
meagre grass. 

Next to the shepherds, the most remarkable live stock in the 
Landes are the sheep. Such a melancholy careworn flock! poor 
relations of the plump Southdown that grazes on fat Sussex 
wolds. Long-legged, scraggy-necked, anxious-eyed, the sheep of 
the Landes bear eloquent testimony to the penury of the place 
and the difficulty of making both ends meet—which in their case 
implies the burrowing of the nose in tufts of grass. To abide 
among such sheep through the long day should be enough to 
make any man melancholy. But the peasant of the Landes, 
who has got used to his stilts, also grows accustomed to his 
sheep, and they live together more or less happily ever after- 
wards. 

The Landes is quite a prosperous province to-day compared 
with what it was in the time of Louis XVI. During the First 
Empire there was what we would call a Minister of Woods and 
Forests named Bremontier. He looked over the Landes, and 
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found it to be nothing more than a waste of shifting sand. 
Rescued from the sea by a mere freak of nature, it might, for all 
practical purposes, have been much more usefully employed if 
covered a few fathoms deep with salt water. To M. Bremontier 
came the happy idea of planting the waste land with fir trees. 
Nothing else would grow; the fir treemight. Anditdid. To-day 
the vast extent of the Landes is almost entirely covered with the 
dark forests in perpetual verdure. 

These have transformed the district, adding not only to the 
improvement of its sanitary condition, but creating a new source 
of wealth. Out of the boundless vistas of fir trees there ever 
flows a constant stream of resin, which brings in large revenues. 
Passing through the forest by the railway line from La Mothe to 
Arcachon, one sees every tree marked with a deep cut. It looks 
as if the woodman had been about, picking out trees ready for 
the axe, and had come to the conclusion that they might be cut 
down en bloc. But these marks are indications of the process of 
milking the forests. It is a very simple affair, to which mankind 
contributes a mere trifle. In order to get at the resin a piece of 
bark is cut off from each tree. Out of the wound the resin flows, 
falling into a hole dug in the ground at the roots. When this is 
full, it is emptied into cans and carried off to the big reservoir ; 
when one wound in the tree is healed another is cut above it 
and so the tree is finally drained. 

Besides this revenue from resin immense sums are obtained 
from the sale of timber; and thus the Landes, which a hundred 
years ago seemed to be an inconvenient freak of nature afflicting 
complaining France, has been turned into a money-yielding 
department. 

The firs which fringe the seacoast by the long strip of land that 
lies between the mouth of the Gironde and thetown of Bayonne have 
a good deal to do with the prosperity of Arcachon. The salt lake, 
with its little cluster of fishermen’s cottages, lay within a couple 
of hours’ journey by rail from Bordeaux, a toiling, prosperous place, 
which, seated on the broad Garonne, longed for the sea. Some 
one discovered that there was excellent bathing at Arcachon, the 
bed of the salt lake sloping gently upwards in smooth and level 
sands. Then the doctors took note of the beneficial effects of the 
fir trees which environed the place. The aromatic scent they 
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distilled was declared to be good for weak chests, and, almost by 
magic, Arcachon began to grow. 

By swift degrees the little cluster of fishermen’s cottages spread 
till it became a town-—of one street truly, but the street is a 
mile and a half long, skirting the seashore and backed by the 
fir forests. Bordeaux took Arcachon by storm. A railway was 
made, and all through the summer months the population poured 
into the long street, filling it beyond all moderate notions of 
capacity. The rush came so soon, and Arcachon was built in such 
a hurry, that the houses have a temporary look, recalling the 
towns one comes upon in the Far West of America, which yester- 
day were villages, and to-day have a town-hall, a bank, many 
grog-shops, and four or five daily newspapers. 

A vast number of the dwellings are of the proportion of pill- 
boxes. Some literally have only two closets, one called a bed- 
room and the other a sitting-roum ; or, oftener still, both used as 
bedrooms. Others are built in terraces a storey high, and a few 
feet wide, with the name of the proprietor painted over the 
lilliputian trap-door that serves for entrance hall. The idea is 
that you live at ease and in comfort at Bordeaux, and just run 
down to Arcachon for a bath. There are no bathing-machines 
or tents ; but all along the shore, in supplement of the Liliputian 
houses that serve a double debt to pay,—being residences at 
night and bathing-machines by day,—stand rows of sentry-boxes, 
whence the bather emerges arrayed in more or less bewitching 
attire. The water is very shallow, and enterprising persons of 
both sexes spend hours of the summer day in paddling about 
in their bathing cosvuumes. 

It is a pretty, lively, scene. For background the long straggling 
town; in the foreground the motley groups of bathers, the far- 
reaching smooth surface of the lake; and, beyond, the broad 
Atlantic, thundering impotently upon the barricade of sandhills 
that makes possible the peace of Arcachon. 

Like all watering-places Arcachon lives two lives. In summer- 
time it springs into active bustling life, with house-room at a 
premium, and the shops and streets filled with a gay crowd. It 
affects to have a winter season, and is, indeed, ostentatiously 
divided into two localities, one called the winter-town and the 
other the summer-town. The former is situated on the higher 
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ground at the back of the town, and consists of villa residences 
built on plots reclaimed from the fir forest. 

It is well enough in the winter-time, a good many English 
people flocking thither attracted by the shelter and scent of 
the fir trees; but Arcachon itself—the long unlovely street— 
is in the winter months steeped in the depths of desolation. The 
shops are deserted, the pill-boxes have their lids put on, and 
everywhere forlorn signs hang forth announcing that there is a 
maison or an appartement ad lower. All through the winter 
months, shut up between sea and sand, Arcachon is A Town to 
Let. 

There are always compensations, and, deprived in the winter 
months of the flock of holiday makers, Arcachon makes money 
in quite another way. Just as suddenly as it bloomed forth 
a fashionable watering-place, it has grown into an oyster park of 
world-wide renown. Last year the Arcachon oyster beds produced 
not less than three hundred million oysters, the cultivators taking 
in round figures a million francs. The oysters are distributed 
throvgh various markets, but the greatest customer is London, 
whither there come every year fifty millions of the dainty bivalve. 

“And what do they call your oysters in London?” I asked 
M. Faure, the energetic gentleman who has established this 
new trade between the Gironde and the Thames. 

“They call them ‘ Natives,’” he said, with a sly twinkle of the 
eye. 

The Arcachon oyster, if properly packed, can live eight days 
out of the water, a period more than sufficient to allow for its 
transit by the weekly steamers that trade between Bordeaux and 
London. A vast quantity go to Marenne in the Charente Inférieur, 
where they fatten more successfully than in the salt lake, and 
acquire that green colour which makes them so much esteemed 
and so costly in the restaurants at Paris. 

Oysters have, probably since the time of the Deluge, congregated 
in the Basin d’Arcachon; but it is only within the last thirty 
years that the industry has been developed and placed on a footing 
that made possible the growth of to-day. Up to the year 1860 
oysters were left to their own sweet will in the matter of creating 
a bed. When they settled upon a place it was diligently culti- 
vated ; but the lead was absolutely left to the oyster. Dr. Lalanne, 
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in the intervals of a large medical practice at La Teste, a little 
place on the margin of the Basin, observed that oysters were 
found attached to a piece of a wreck floating in the middle of the 
water far remote from the beds. 

This led him to study more closely the reproductive habits of 
the oyster. He discovered that the eggs after incubation remained 
suspended in the water for a space of from three to five days. 
Thus, for some time after the frai season, practically the whole of 
the water in the Basin d’Arcachon was thick with oysters eggs. 
Dr. Lalanne conceived the idea of providing this vast wealth with 
other means of establishing itself than were offered by a casual 
piece of wreck. What was wanted was something to which the 
eggs, floating in the water, could attach themselves, and remain 
till they were developed beyond the state of ova. After various 
experiments Dr. Lalanne adopted the hollow roof tile in use 
everywhere in the South of France. 

These are laid in blocks, each containing one hundred and 
twelve tiles, enclosed in a wooden framework. In June, when 
the oysters lay their eggs, these blocks of tiles are dropped into 
the water by the oyster beds. The eggs, floating about, find the 
crusty surface of the tiles a convenient resting-place, and attach 
themselves by millions. Six monthslater the tiles, being examined, 
are found to be covered by oysters grown to the size of a silver 
sixpence. The tiles are taken up and the little oysters scraped 
off them, a process facilitated by the fact that the tiles have in 
the first instance been coated with a solution of lime, which rubs 
off, carrying the tender oyster with it. 

The infant oysters are next placed in iron network cases, 
through which the water freely passes, whilst the young things 
are protected from crabs and other natural enemies. At the end 
of a year or eighteen months, they have so far grown as to be 
trusted out on their own account. They are accordingly strewn 
on the broad oyster beds, to fatten for another year or eighteen 
months, when they are ready for the waiting gourmet. Your 
oyster is fit to eat at eighteen months of age; but there is more 
of it when it is three years old. 

We sailed out from Arcachon across the lake to the oyster park. 
Here the water is so shallow that the men who tend the beds walk 
about them in waterproof boots coming up to their knees. This 
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part of the bay is dotted with boats with white canopies. Seen 
at anchor from Arcachon they look like boats laid up for the 
winter season ; but every one is tenanted night and day. They 
are the homes of the guardians of the oyster beds, who keep watch 
and ward through the long winter. 

Even more disastrous than possible visits from a male poacher 
are the incursions of a large flat sea-fish known at Arcachon as the 
thére and with us the ray. This gentleman has a colossal appetite 
for oysters. Scorning to deal with them by the dozen he devours 
them by the thousand, asking neither for the succulent lemon, or 
the grosser addition of Chili vinegar. His action with the oyster 
is exceedingly summary. He breaks the shell with a vigorous 
blow of his tail, and gobbles up the contents. As it is stated by 
reputable authorities that the thére can dispose of 100,000 oysters 
in a day, it is clear that the tapping must be pretty persistent. 

This selfish brute, regardless of the fact that we pay three 
shillings a dozen for oysters in London, is happily circumvented 
by an exceedingly simple device. Rowing about the oyster beds 
at Arcachon one notices that they are fringed with small twigs 
of fir trees. The natural supposition is that these are to mark 
the boundary of the various oyster beds; but it is rather 
designed to keep out the thére. This blundering fish, bearing 
down on the oyster bed in search of lunch, comes upon the 
palisade of loosely planted twigs. Nothing in the world would 
be easier than for him to steer between the openings, of which 
there are abundance. But though he has stomach enough for a 
hundred thousand oysters, he has not brains enough to under- 
stand that by a little manceuvring he might get at his meal. 
Repelled by the open network of twigs, he swims forlornly 
round and round the beds, so near and yet so far, with what 
anguish of heart only the lover of oysters can fathom. 

The oyster beds at Arcachon belong to the State, and are 
leased to private persons, the leading company, which has 
created the British trade, having its headquarters at La Teste. 
The wholesale price of oysters at Arcachon is from a sovereign 
to forty shillings a thousand according to size. In the long street 
they sell at from twopence to eightpence a dozen, thus realising 
what has seemed one of the most hopeless dreams of the British 
oyster- eater. HENRY W. LUCY. 








































RABBIT SHOOTING. 


By T. E. KEBBEL. 


Wir the month of March almost every kind of shooting comes 
to an end, and rabbit shooting among the number; not because 
there is any law to forbid it, but because the breeding season 
is approaching both for furred and feathered game, when they 
are no longer fit for food, and when the gamekeeper does not 
like the woods disturbed. But rabbit shooting is a great resource 
in the month of February, and with an occasional duck, snipe, 
or woodcock, finds pleasant employment for the gun, till either 
the fishing-rod takes its place, or the attractions of London begin 
to prevail over the country. The rabbit is a most serviceable 
little fellow; a kind of game of all work: who is ready for his 
friends in August if they do not happen to be on the moors, helps 
to make up more than half the bag in many a big battue 
throughout the season, and is good for another month after it 
is over. The debt of gratitude we owe to him is inexpressible ; 
and yet we have not the common decency to provide him with 
a close time. 

A rabbit, generally speaking, is the first thing which a boy 
learns to shoot, after he has done with the sparrows, and it is 
one of the last things which the old man gives up. When he 
can no longer walk after grouse and partridges, when he finds 
he does not get up his gun as quickly as he used to do on a 
high-flying pheasant, he can still shoot rabbits in the open with 
perhaps as much accuracy as ever. For shooting rabbits in the 
open and shooting them in cover are two totally different 
things, belonging to two distinct branches of the noble science of 
gunnery. And I am happy to believe that there are still, Sir 
William Harcourt notwithstanding, a fair supply of these “ noble 
little animals ” to soothe the declining years of the veteran sports- 
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man, though like everything else in this world, they are not 
what they were, and are no longer to be found in any numbers 
outside of the big covers. Hares, of course, are fast becoming 
extinct,except where preserved under highly favourable conditions ; 
but conies which have their dwelling in the rocks, or in deep 
subterranean galleries, where they are safe from all casual in- 
truders, have a better chance, and still afford very pretty sport 
not only in woods and plantations, but also in the gorse and 
heather, wherever they are fairly looked after. 

Rabbits seem to differ very much in their tastes according, as 
the keepers say to differences of soil, aspect, and climate. I have 
seen woods in which all the burrows were known to be full of 
rabbits, and where thousands have been killed in one season, 
yet where, in the course of a whole day’s shooting, you would not 
find a dozen lying out. I have seen others on the contrary, 
where in mild weather there were always a fair number to be 
found in the long grass and underwood, without the holes having 
been ferreted at all. In some places they will lie a good deal 
in the hedgerows and the open fields, while elsewhere they 
never seem to frequent them. I do not pretend to explain the 
difference, I only know that it exists; and that while in some 
woods a couple of guns could always get a few hours’ moderate 
sport with a beater or two and a retriever, in others they 
would hardly get a shot all day without the ferrets. 

Rabbit shooting then is of very various kinds; there is the 
regular rabbit battue, where well stocked covers have been 
properly ferreted the night before, and five or six guns turn 
out with twice as many dogs and beaters to drive all before them. 
There is the hedgerow shooting the day after, which is perhaps 
the best fun of all ; for after a big day in the woods the adjoining 
hedges, stubbles, and tufts of grass are alive with rabbits; and 
bolting them out of the fences with a couple of terriers and a 
gun on each side is sport for a prince. And then there is the 
shooting them with ferrets, which requires both more patience 
and very often more skill than either of the other two methods, 
and which on a cold and rainy day offers one a good chance, 
as Mr. Winkle would have said, of catching a considerable cold 
in the head before a big bag is made. But whichever way 
you take rabbits, I think they are always more or less difficul 
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shots, so much so that nearly every man that shoots them really 
well, is pretty sure to be a good all round shot too. Moreover 
in rabbit shooting, it is more necessary even than in any other 
kind of sport to kill dead. The man who is continually winging 
his birds or sending them away with their legs down, is deservedly 
considered a bungler, even though the birds are eventually secured. 
But rabbits not killed upon the spot,even though mortally wounded, 
have the most extraordinary power of dragging themselves along 
into a neighbouring hole, where they must be left to die, and are 
lost to the shooter’s score. [or this reason I always think a long 
shot at a rabbit decidedly unsportsmanlike, to say nothing of its 
cruelty. There are always plenty of shots to be got without 
firing at these; and I know few things more calculated to disgust 
one with shooting altogether than to see an unfortunate rabbit 
limping away some fifty or sixty yards off, with a broken hind 
leg, and almost sure to be in a hole before the retriever can 
overtake him. ; 

To be a good rabbit shot you must of course be quick; yet nine 
rabbits out of ten are missed by shooting too soon, before the gun 
is given that imperceptible forward lift which just covers the 
object aimed at. At across shot this is sometimes called “swing”; 
and though it is something which the shooter does quite mechani- 
cally, and is unconscious of at the moment, is what I think most 
men can remember that they do do, on thinking the matter 
over afterwards. Each kind of rabbit shooting has its own pecu- 
liar difficulties which I shall come to presently. But I doubt 
if anyone ever becomes a crack shot at rabbits who does not 
begin young. The squire’s son who has his first gun very likely 
at twelve years old, and goes round with the steady old keeper 
to receive his first lessons in the art of shooting, of course begins 
with rabbits, and like all boys set to anything which they really 
like, soon catches the knack of it, and before he leaves Eton would 
as soon think of missing a barn-door as a rabbit in the open, 
within reasonable distance. This knack acquired in boyhood is 
never afterwards lost, any more than a seat on a horse, or the art 
of throwing a fly. Nerve or eyesight may fail: but as long as 
they hold out the ancient cunning is never at fault; and I think 
I have noticed it particularly in the case of rabbits, and that 
while men from various causes, want of practice or what not, may 
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fall off in other kinds of shooting, he who has once been really 
master of his rabbits, is never beaten by them afterwards. The 
best kind of shot for rabbit shooting I hold to be No. 6, and the 
best gun a 12-bore; some prefer No. 7 shot, and some No. 4. 
Of the two I think the latter is the better in cover. In firing 
at a rabbit through the bushes, one can only calculate on two or 
three pellets reaching him, and in that case it is necessary they 
should be heavy ones. Of course the more there are in the charge .- 
the more are likely to hit him ; and therefore it is that I think 
No. 4 too large. No.6 is the happy medium; and is not at all 
too big for a woodcock, if you are so lucky as to meet with 
one. The reason why I advocate a 12-bore is that a good 
many rabbits are necessarily killed at short distances, and that 
a very close-shooting gun is apt to knock them all to pieces. 

In a regular “rabbit shoot” with a large party the beaters pro- 
ceed in the same way as they do with pheasants. They beat the 
thick wood, while the guns are stationed either outside or in the 
rides, or in the low wood where it has been lately cut. The 
only difference is that in rabbit shooting, when the wood is a 
large one, outside guns are not wanted. Sometimes when the 
hazels, briars, and ground ash are not too thickly interwoven 
with each other, one or two guns will walk with the beaters, the 
rest standing as I have described. Imagine, then, a big wood of 
fifty or sixty acres divided into convenient “blocks,” so to speak, 
by rides or narrow paths cut through it at convenient distances, 
with open bits of brushwood at intervals lying between the tall 
bushes. Three guns will stand in front of these facing the beaters, 
and three more will be planted in the ride running parallel to 
them. Of course these numbers must vary with the size of the 
wood and the length of the rides; and ifthe beat lies between two 
rides, there must be more guns. The business of these last is to 
watch the rabbits as they dart across the narrow path from one 
bit of high wood to another, or to pot them as they approach 
through the underwood when it can be done with safety to the 
beaters. The rabbit crossing the ride, however, is the pretty shot, 
and the one on which every rabbit shooter prides himself. If he 
is hard pressed by dogs he is across like an arrow from a bow, 
and killing him becomes more a matter of calculation than of 
marksmanship, for ten to one he will be out of sight before you 
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can pull the trigger. Long practice develops a kind of instinct in 
some men enabling them to tell to a nicety just where the rabbit 
will be when his little white tail has bobbed over the last rut and 
disappeared among the bushes. The certainty with which a first- 
rate hand will roll over rabbit after rabbit just as he gets out of 
sight seems little short of miraculous to a novice. It makes 
some difference, of course, whether you are ready for him or not ; 
and the cry of “ rabbit forward,” “ rabbit to the right,” or “ rabbit to 
the left,” as the case may be, helps you to throw your gun in front 
of him rather more quickly when he does appear. But with or 
without this assistance, the man who can kill five rabbits out 
of six as they jump across an open space not more than three 
feet in breadth, and going as hard as they can pelt, may write 
himself down “a ripping good shot,” whenever he is asked for his 
character, without troubling himself about any further credentials. 

Observe this quietly dressed man stationed in the ride aforesaid, 
with high thick wood on each side of him, and the path itself so 
overgrown with long grass that the actual clear space in the middle 
is not much wider than the length of the rabbititself. He stands 
perfectly still, and when he hears that a rabbit is coming towards 
him, he does not peer into the bushes, but keeps his eye steadily 
fixed upon the path in front. The dogs get hotter; he must be 
close at hand now ;—there he goes, a little grey object, seen for 
the space of a second and then lost again to view ;—but not to the 
bag. Our friend’s gun—without any appearance of hurry—is 
brought to his shoulder; and the disappearance of the rabbit 
into the opposite bushes, and the report of the gun take place at 
the very same instant. The looker-on probably concludes that he 
has either shot behind it, or a foot at least to the right or left of 
it,—anyway that he has missed it. But the shooter's face wears 
an expression of calm confidence as he puts another cartridge .in 
his gun without taking the trouble to walk up to the spot. “ Did 
you get him, sir?” says a beater emerging for a moment from 
the thicket. The quiet gentleman points to the place, and says 
“he thinks so.” The beater peers into the wood. “I can’t see 
nothing of him,” says he at first. “Qh, there he be.” And there 
sure enough he is, shot clean through the head, his little white 
apron turned up towards the sky, and hidden from view at fiist 
by an oak stubb, just beyond which the fatal shut overtook him. 
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The quiet man will go on doing this in the same quiet manner 
all day: and your surprise and wonder only cease when you 
hear it is “ Lord , the second best cover shot in England.” 

In the meantime the men stationed in the open are firing away 
fast and furiously. The beaters and the dogs together contrive 
to keep a good number of rabbits in front of them, who are then 
driven to break cover just opposite to their enemies. Do not fire ~ 
into the cover whatever you do, or you will bring down something 
bigger than a rabbit. If they double back it cannot be helped, 
you must let them go. But lots will make a rush between you 
and your two neighbours, affording good cross shots, though inter- 
cepted of course by the low bushes, and the briars, and rubbish 
which encircle them. Here, however, unless you are very 
unlucky, you will often get a clear view of the rabbit for two or 
three yards, giving you time enough, if you can shoot at all, to 
kill him pretty easily. The different divisions of the wood are 
taken one after another in the same fashion, till at last a halt is 
called for luncheon; since, let the ascetics say what they will, 
men must eat, aye, and drink, too, out shooting, and I see no 
reason why they should be ashamed to say so, or to descant on 
what they like best. I agree, however, with the severe school, so 
far as this, that I dislike an indoor lunch on such occasions. One 
gets too comfortable over the fire, and is very apt to eat too 
much, , An hour or more is often taken solido de die, when twenty 
minutes would have been quite sufficient; and by the time you 
turn out again, you are stiff and very likely begin to feel the 
cold. But, however, this may be, the afternoon sport will be the 
same as in the morning, except perhaps for the fun that usually 
takes place over a few bagged rabbits, which the keeper has 
caught alive, and now purposes to turn up for the sake of a little 
speculation. When the rabbits have not got cramped, they often 
run well, and nobody but one who has witnessed it would believe 
how often they are missed by average good shots. How this is I 
do not pretend to explain; but so it is. ‘“ Now then, keeper, 
another. It is Mr. S——’s turn this time. Even on the rabbit.” 
“Done,” says the shooter; and the keeper diving into his capacious 
pocket, brings out a very lively one, whose kicking and scratch- 
ing promise a sporting shot. “ Ready, sir.” “All right.” The 
rabbit is put down upon the ground, squats for a moment, and 
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then darts off for the wood, best pace. Bang, with the first 
barrel—the rabbit holds on his course unchecked. Bang, with the 
second ; and the white scut seems to vanish all the faster. A 
volley is sent after him, amid peals of laughter, but all to no 
effect, and he regains his burrow safe and sound. “ I'll trouble you 
for that half-crown,” is the next sound heard; the coin being 
promptly hurled at the speaker’s head, with something distantly 
resembling bad language. Then we all move on merrily to the 
next beat, and begin the old process over again. 

I have said something about dogs, and I believe that, except 
where the rabbits are very thick indeed, three or four good 
terriers are very useful. But independent of that I like to hear 
them, and think it adds a good deal to the excitement. 

Of the number that may be killed on such a day as I have 
described, it is useless to say anything. Many men would think 
a hundred rabbits between six guns fair sport, others double, 
treble, or quadruple; but I think where every man has a 
reasonably good chance of killing twenty couples to his own gun, 
which he would have if he got sixty shots, none of the party 
need complain. Half this number would satisfy the majority of 
sportsmen ; and many men, myself among the number, would go 
some distance for even half that. 

I really believe I have never enjoyed any rabbit-shooting half 
so much as some that I used to get a dozen years ago when I was 
too busy to leave town in the winter, except perhaps for a week 
in January, which I usually spent at a good, comfortable old- 
fashioned rectory, in a nicely wooded country, about forty miles 
from London. My friend, the parson, was one of the old school, 
having great sympathy with sport, though he did not shoot him- 
self; and as he had no children all his interest was exerted to 
obtain shooting for his guest. There were two woods in the parish, 
one about thirty acres, the other about twelve, of which the farmer 
had the shooting to himself, and which were kept well stocked 
with rabbits from some large preserves in the neighbourhood. 
The farmer was only in a small way, and never took a gun in his 
hand, but a friend used to come and shoot for him occasionally ; 
and after he had had a day at the rabbits, I was welcome to go 
and kill what I liked. Well, I used to set off directly after 
breakfast, in company with a capital old spaniel and my friend's 
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gardener,—the greatest enthusiast I ever knew; and in these 
woods I used to stay till the sun went down, seldom getting 
more than four or five couples, often less, and only on one or two 
ever-to-be-remembered days as many as nineteen or twenty. 
We had no ferrets, and Tom simply beat the wood backwards 
and forwards, I sometimes walking with him, but oftener standing 
in the open spaces for the chance of a rabbit coming my way: 
Part of this wood, however, was the kind I like shooting in best 
consisting entirely of ground ash which, as it grows straight 
up, leave clearer spaces between than either oak scrub or 
hazel. Rabbits are very fond of the long coarse grass which 
grows in such places, while the general effect is not so grey 
as in ordinary underwood, and the rabbit stands out better 
against the pale green. You can often see to shoot a rabbit right 
through an ash-plant, and I have often done it, but you can’t 
through a hazel bush; and I always used to make play in this 
part of the wood before going on to the rest of it. There were 
not a great many holes, and when the rabbits had been hunted 
about a bit they would get out on to the ditch banks, where I 
used to make amends for my misses inside. In one week of four 
days I recollect I got forty rabbits, That was my best perform- 
ance. It doesn’t sound much, but then it was all done in fair 
sporting style, and no pot shots. Two-thirds of them were 
rabbits well killed running fast through thick cover, and the rest 
were good quick shots at rabbits going as rabbits know how to 
go when bolted out of a temporary refuge, and making hard for 
an adjoining wood. What is more, I had it all to myself, and as 
I am fond of shooting alone this was an additional charm. 

There are several ways of getting rabbits in the open 
ground. Those small plantations sometimes round, sometimes 
long and narrow, usually called spinnies in the Midland Counties, 
may be surrounded with guns, and the rabbits forced out 
of them by dogs, when of course they make straight for the 
next one, and present easy shots as they run across the grass, 
still easier if it is plough. But the best open rabbit shooting 
is hedgerow shooting, when the holes have been stopped and 
the woods beaten the day before. I like it because the dogs 
like itso much. To see a terrier or a spaniel find a rabbit in 
a thick hedge or under the brambles at the bottom of a dry ditch, 
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is one of the most pleasing incidents that diversifies a sportman’s 
life. The dead stop, the head bent forward, the ears pricked up, 
and then the “whuff, whuff,” of uncontrollable impatience and 
excitement are worth a dozen shots when you have no such 
companions to share the pleasure with you. Rabbits never run 
so fast, I think, as they do when put out in this manner; they are 
conscious that a dog is close upon them, and they must put their 
best foot foremost to escape. But if I am to have a cross shot at 
a rabbit, the faster he goes the better I like it. A slow running, 
pottering rabbit bothers one, I think, more than the swiftest. 

But it is not only in the hedgerows that rabbits are to be met 
with out of cover. They often lie out after being shot at, as 
I have already said, in the adjoining stubble, or in any large 
grass fields where there are plenty of rough thick tussocks, or 
“hassocks” as the country people call them. In the latter I 
have seen good sport in some of the grass countries. I remember 
two days’ shooting early in the season, half of which at least 
consisted of walking the grass fields, which in that part of 
England are mostly rushy, and generally contain pits for the 
cattle, surrounded with thorns and brambles. The rabbits were 
dotted all over these fields so thickly, and were so fond of the 
sides of the pits, that I am afraid to say how many two of us 
killed each day in only about three hours, but I should say at 
least thirty couples; and this, be it remembered, was on part 
of an estate where there was no regular keeper, and the 
preserving was left mainly to the tenants. This is nothing 
to what may be killed in some large parks where the rabbits are 
strictly preserved. There you may kick them up every step you 
take, and shoot till you are fairly exhausted. I was once told 
by the son-in-law of a famous statesman, that he went out by 
himself one day in the park surrounding the family mansion, 
and killed a hundred couples between luncheon and dinner. 

Ferreting rabbits may be carried on either in woods or in 
hedgebanks, or in open burrows. When itis a good day, and you 
have not to waste nearly an hour between each shot, it is. fine 
practice. But rabbits will only bolt freely on a clear bright day. 
Either rainy or foggy days are fatal to sport; though of course 
there are exceptions to every rule; and one of the best little bits 
of shooting I ever had was in a wood in Sussex on a drizzly 
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February afternoon, when we had tried all the morning without 
success, and my companion had gone home in disgust. I resolved 
to persevere, and went back to one of the woods we had already 
tried, when suddenly the rabbits began to move, and for a couple 
of hours behaved so well that though the shooting was difficult, 
and I myself not more than an average shot, I bagged seven 
couples. The difficulty of killing rabbits with ferrets consists in 
two things: first, that three times out of four they are only out 
of one hole to disappear in another a few feet off, of the existence 
of which perhaps you were not aware; and secondly, in the fact 
that you have to keep your eye on several spots at once, as there 
is no saying from which hole in a burrow the rabbits will pop out. 
This in a thick wood is a very onerous task ; and, as a matter of 
course, at least a third of the rabbits get off without being fired 
at. Those that go straight away are neither more nor less 
difficult to hit than rabbits in ordinary cover shooting, except 
that you cannot choose your own station, but must go where the 
holes are, and that is sometimes where the wood is thickest, and 
the rabbit is out of sight as soon as he is above ground. Then 
the only way to kill them is to shoot as you would at a rabbit 
crossing a ride; and keepers and others who are used to it seem 
to have no difficulty in knocking over three out of four. 

I often had a day in the woods with “Tom” when the ground 
was covered with snow; and woodland scenery in a deep snow 
has for me an inexpressible charm. The mere combination of 
colours is, I think, very pleasing, the red and brown of the dead 
leaves and the pure white of the snow contrasting very prettily. 
But that is not all. Those who are foolish enough to surrender 
themselves to the pathetic fallacy, as I occasionally do, may see in 
the mixture of cold and warmth which a thick wood wrapped in 
snow suggests, abundant food for the imagination if they choose to 
give rein to it. But as this field of fancy lies altogether apart from 
rabbit shooting, I shall not explore it any further on the present 
occasion. We have now to say good-bye to our gun for some 
months; and we would willingly shake a paw with the rabbit, 
were such a ceremony possible, for the many delightful hours we 
have spent in his company and that of his friends during the 


past shooting season. 
T. E, KEBBEL. 
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ESOTERIC BUDDHISM. 


By A. P. SINNETT. 


Tue system of thought which has been described as “ Esoteric 
Buddhism” deals with a highly practical matter—the leading con- 
clusions of a living science closely associated with the welfare of 
the human race at the present day—in Europe as well as in Asia. 
The science to which I refer is Theosophy ;—literally, Divine 
Wisdom—the science of spiritual things; and that science is closely 
associated in one of its aspects with the study of the essential 
principles of religious belief. Theosophists have no preconceived 
attachment to one presentation or form of religious belief rather 
than to another. They are in pursuit of truth pure and simple, 
convinced that there must be a real state of the facts in regard 
to such problems as the origin and destiny of the soul, as well 
as in reference to the chemical affinities of the elements, or 
the relations of heat and electricity. And they find that the 
comparison of various religious beliefs will often enable them to 
eliminate the superficial corruptions of each, so that the residual 
doctrines, reduced to their lowest terms, their most abstract 
expression, will then be found practically identical, even when 
the first glance at their esoteric aspects seemed to reveal great 
discrepancies. In this way the study of any great religion in 
its esoteric aspect is a theosophical undertaking. But some 
religions may be better adapted than others for such study; 
and special opportunities may present themselves to special 
groups of theosophical students which facilitate special lines 
of inquiry. In this way I have found one religion in par- 
ticular especially instructive when examined in the spirit just 
described, and that religion is Buddhism. 

Ours has been an age of invention and discovery, and powers 


latent in those regions of Nature that used to be called the 
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elements—in earth, air, fire, and water—have been called out of 
their hiding-places and trained to apply their energies to the 
daily service of man. They were all there long before we 
suspected their existence. Water must always have been con- 
verted into steam whenever it felt the influence of heat, long 
before mechanicians had perceived that light wreaths of vapours 
properly manipulated might drive machinery and ships. Every 
girl in the middle ages whose hair crackled in dry weather when 
she combed it, developed a certain amount of electricity, without 
having the faintest idea that the sparkles of light she drew forth 
could be made to travel thousands of miles in a second and carry 
messages. Now, however, our eyes have been opened, and we see 
a good deal more in the world than was seen by our ancestors. 
We see, not merely the mechanism which is our own handiwork, 
but laws of incomparable sublimity asserting themselves in the 
inter-actions of matter. We have grown used to working with 
ideas that are altogether intangible,—with such ideas as the 
conservation of energy, the principle of evolution, the molecular 
constitution of matter. These conceptions are great beams of 
light cast upon the immensity of Nature, by means of which 
we may come to understand, to some extent, mysteries that 
are being enacted within, around, and above us. 

And surely the promise of such past achievement may 
encourage us to expect the expansion of exact scientific know- 
ledge into that still superior region of nature which has to 
do with the phenomena of human consciousness. People wedded 
to ecclesiastical systems are, it is true, generally opposed to 
inquiries in this direction. The Church has always resisted the 
growth of knowledge, from the days when it imprisoned Galileo 
to these, in which it is powerless to do more than avert its gaze, 
with an offended air, from the testimony of the rocks. Again, at 
the other end of the scale, other persons have so violently resented 
the superstitions and crimes of the churches that they have some- 
how come to dislike the whole subject of the future life, and to 
feel insulted if you talk to them about the Soul. But, midway 
between them, stand some observers of Nature who have become 
aware of the fact—perhaps by personal contact with some 
secluded phenomena—that it is possible to learn a good deal 
more about the Soul and the laws of its evolution than popular 
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science has yet suspected. Such persons come to realise the 
stupendous importance of the knowledge they find themselves 
acquiring, and if they see the advantage of availing themselves not 
merely of their own opportunities, whatever these may be, but of 
the accumulated discoveries stored up, though guarded from rash 
intruders, in the past, they become theosophists, whether calling 
themselves by that name or by any other, and students perhaps, 
among other subjects, of “ Esoteric Buddhism.” 

There have been theosophists in the world for long ages before 
that phrase was coined; but they knew it was quite useless to 
attempt the wide diffusion of their knowledge as long as ecclesi- 
astical authority reigned supreme, torturing and killing all who 
were even a little in advance of their generation. So the true 
philosophers of olden times wrote only, in obscure symbolical 
or allegorical language, for the service of students abnormally 
developed like themselves, and for that, perhaps, of this later 
age, when we are in a position to unravel a good deal of their 
writing, finding it in exact harmony with our own latest dis 
coveries in the psychic constitution of man. But now circum- 
stances have changed. Modern adepts in theosophic wisdom show 
a more confiding spirit than their predecessors. Hence the sudden 
burst of information as to what the ancient wisdom teaches, 
which has been associated with the growth and development of 
the Theosophical Society, and has coloured modern literature in 
so remarkable a way that great numbers of people have become 
familiar with its leading ideas without stopping to inquire from 
what fountain they flow. 

The science of theosophy, therefore—the highly practical 
science of theosophy, as I have already called it—is that which 
seeks to push our knowledge of Nature’s laws on in advance of 
the finest discoveries of modern civilisation, keeping hand-in- 
hand with these, but ever pressing onward into the region of 
consciousness and super-material existence, guided by the light 
already in the world ;—which has been in the world from the first 
beginnings of that union between divinity and matter which 
constitutes the sentient universe. The laws of divinity are 
the subject of the research, and in the essential principles of 
religion we must follow the suggestions of their working ; not in 
creeds compiled by political priests, but in the fundamental beliefs 
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of humanity. The soul of man is the phenomenon we have to 
investigate—the “first matter” of the alchemists—and the 
newest experiments in psychic sensibility may subserve the 
study. 

Foremost among the conceptions to which the study thus 
conducted will bring us may be placed the doctrine or principle 
of re-incarnation, a law the discovery of which is as important 
to the student of spiritual science as that of the correlation of 
forces in the physical world. This doctrine has been caricatured 
by ignorant or profane writers in former ages—or perhaps dis- 
guised by those who knew better—in the shape in which it is 
commonly spoken of as the Transmigration of Souls. To this 
day non-theosophic persons will be found who imagine it to 
imply, for Oriental believers—the idea expressed by the latter 
phrase—namely, the passage after death of human sculs into 
animal bodies. Nor am I asserting that no Easterns of the lower 
class are so ignorant as to take it in this signification. But the 
belief of all cultivated Buddhists or Hindoos is identical with the 
doctrine as understood by theosophists—namely, the doctrine of 
the evolution of the human soul through a long series of human 
lives. In re-incarnation we recognise the method adopted by 
Nature for growing a human being,—for growing that which is 
the human being as distinct from the organism of flesh and blood 
through which it manifests on the plane of physical phenomena. 
The life-history of a human being is not supposed by theosophists 
to consist of a miraculous commencement ex nihilo at birth, a 
short run of physical existence for a handful of years, followed 
by an unalterable eternity of personal consciousness in heaven. 
The analogies of Nature are discerned by esoteric science to assert 
themselves in the growth of a soul, in the growth of vegetable 
organism, and in the growth of a solar system. The soul of a 
Papuan savage is seen to be as true a human entity as the soul 
of a Newton or a Shakespeare. But the laws of the evolutionary 
process on which it is launched provide for its gradual acquisition 
by an almost awfully protracted series of life experiences on the 
physical plane, of the intellectual capacities manifest in the more 
advanced types of humanity. From few of his earlier lives can 
the slowly evolving soul or ego gather a great deal of knowledge 
or experience ; from some it may scarcely gather any. But as 
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the dropping water in the limestone cavern gradually builds 
up the basaltic column, the successive life experiences of 
primitive man gradually mould his psychic consciousness and 
capacity. 

But the modern critic of re-incarnation, bewildered and in- 
credulous, objects, “We never remember any of these former lives.” 
Of course we do not. If we did the system would fail in its 
operation, and would find itself bereft of the qualifications which 
render it endurable to the gradually evolving entity. For each 
successive life of the physical series is separated from its preceding 
and succeeding lives by intervals of spiritual consciousness on 
a plane of nature wholly imperceptible to ordinary senses, The 
personal consciousness of man is not annihilated by the death of 
the body. It passes on into a condition of consciousness which 
is vaguely foreshadowed by the conception of heaven entertained 
by conventional theology. The similar conceptions of hell with 
which those of heaven are balanced in popular religion have 
realities behind them too; but, though it may be difficult to 
enter the kingdom of heaven, it is happily impossible for the 
purblind humanity of our epoch to acquire a lasting tenancy of 
the supreme realm of spiritual evil. Re-incarnation itself provides 
the punishment, or consequence appropriate to all commonplace 
forms of evildoing; and the exquisitely scientific adjustment of 
moral cause and effect in this respect will be apparent as we 
go on. 

For in most lives, it will be seen on reflection, there are some 
impulses of a spiritual character, however heavily loaded these 
may be, as a rule, with earthly desires and with sinful sacrifices. 
on the altar of self, If there is nothing more in a life to associate 
it with spiritual conditions than some affection for other human 
beings, some unselfish admiration for the beauty of Nature, some 
passing aspiration in the direction of self-improvement, that. 
would be enough to colour a human consciousness with thoughts. 
and feelings capable of vibrating on the plane of spiritual exist- 
ence. And, forgetting the grovelling needs of the body, when 
these should be no longer emphasised for him by the union of his 
consciousness with a fleshly organism, the man, released from the 
physical plane by death, will find these higher thoughts and 
emotions, be they few or many, feeble or intense, filling the 
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area of his new existence. There are, it is true, some intervening 
phases of purification through which he must pass before the 
old clinging to the habits of life—which beset the soul still when 
it first leaves the earth life—can be fully shaken off. And these 
phases of purification are profoundly interesting to all serious 
students of psychic phenomena. They have a great deal to do 
with the explanation of such phenomena, and the passage of an 
emancipated soul through these intervening states may be almost 
immeasurably brief or exceedingly protracted. But that is a 
branch of the subject which may be conveniently put aside 
while we are first studying the general principles of re-incarnation, 
associated as they are with the intervening periods of spiritual 
consciousness. 

The soul, launched after death on its metaphysical period of 
consciousness, is existing in a condition of Nature in which there 
is no room for the play of the lower passions and desires belong- 
ing to the earth-life. The change that has taken place involves 
a forgetfulness of these for the time being; but it does not 
involve a forgetfulness of any personal emotion of a sufficiently 
elevated character to have free play on the conditions by which 
the soul-ego is then surrounded. The soul in heaven is never 
troubled with the thought of having died. It is simply filled 
with a blissful consciousness of the full fruition of its higher 
emotions. There may be human beings for whom even the full 
fruition of the higher emotions, supposing these to have been 
meagre or rare in earth life, is but a colourless existence com- 
pared to others; but, whatever there is of it, so to speak, is 
blissful in its character ; while for others, in whom love has been 
a powerful factor of life, or in whom the upward aspirations, 
which make piety so beautiful an emotion, even when it is 
but little illuminated by an accurate comprehension of spiritual 
science, have been persistent and intense, will find the full 
fruition of their higher thoughts and feelings a gloriously vivid 
and intense existence. They may have done wrong, as most of 
us do, more or less, during life; they may have set in motion 
causes which must operate eventually to bring about an effect 
of suffering ; but these causes may be only adapted to find their 
expression on the earth plane of existence, and will therefore await 
the next. re-incarnation of the sou] before they are developed. 
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The spiritual period—the devachanic period, to give it the 
eonvenient Eastern name, which is passing into common use 
with most modern theosophists—is a period of rest and refresh- 
ment and enjoyment in the highest sense of the term. 

And it will be seen that, just because its intensity and cha- 
racter are due to the spiritual forces which have been set in 
activity during the earth life of the ego, so also its duration 
depends upon the energy expended in providing for it. The 
“person” in question remains the same person that he was on 
earth as long as the capacity for personal consciousness, that he 
has developed as such, continues in operation. He can only 
be drawn back to the earth life—to re-incarnation—when the 
force which has carried him into the spiritual plane of Nature— 
into heaven—has exhausted itself. And when we are talking 
of the exhaustion of a great human love, for example, we are 
talking of a process which necessarily takes along time. There 
are people who with pardonable enthusiasm imagine such a 
feeling must last “for ever.” But effects are proportionate to 
causes; and though we need not even dispute the position as an 
abstract possibility,—that love may last for ever,—it is destined 
in that case to undergo exaltations of character corresponding to 
the vast possibilities of cosmic progress which Nature reserves 
for humanity. Without going fully into these, we may recognise 
that in the majority of cases the personal relationships of any 
given individual resolve themselves into mysterious spiritual 
abstractions, no longer requiring for their expression the per- 
sistence of the personal consciousness out of which they may 
have taken their rise. And when this change is complete, the 
soul-ego has forgotten its last earth life. It is ready for re- 
incarnation, and it re-incarnates under the attraction of its latent 
affinities, as regards the physical plane of existence, carried over, 
though completely divorced from specific memories,—from the life 
it spent last on earth. _ . 

In this statement of the doctrine of re-incarnation, I have not 
paused to set forth the considerations which may almost be re- 
garded as proving it to be in accordance with the real course of 
events. These proofs are elaborate and intricate, and claim the 
application of acute metaphysical insight to the phenomena of 
psychic experimentation. It is enough for the moment to say that 
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the study of theosophy is one from which adequately qualified 
inquirers rise with a conviction as to the reality of the evolu- 
tionary process before us, as complete as those which relate to 
the inductions of physical science. 

But the statement itself—from which in a brief treatise of this 
nature the long processes of demonstration must be omitted— 
would be incomplete as such if it were not fortified by an ex- 
planation of the theosophic theory, or rather of the system of 
law on which re-incarnation depends,—that, namely, which is 
known to modern inquiry in connection with these subjects by 
the Oriental term “Karma.” Like re-incarnation itself, karma 
is the subject of gross misrepresentation by the esoteric students 
of Oriental religions. Karma is often described as a Buddhist 
idea, according to which one person dies and perishes outright, 
while later on some other person is born who becomes the un- 
conscious heir of the former person's “karma” or “doing.” The 
notion so defined is grotesque and ridiculous; but as with so 
many caricatures there is a truth behind it. To apprehend the 
true operation of the law we must realise the difference between 
the two ideas most conveniently defined in English speech by 
the terms “ personality” and “individuality.” By individuality 
we mean the persistent self-consciousness of a true soul-ego. 
That consciousness is something quite independent of any specific 
adventures which may befall the individual during any limited 
period of its existence. Take any commonplace illustration 
from the experience of daily life. Five years ago let any one of 
us select, for example, in imagination, some single, uneventful, 
unremarkable day that he may have spent, During that day 
his consciousness may have been pretty completely concentrated 
on the trivial incidents of the moment. The newspaper he read, 
the work he did, the meals he ate, may have engaged his atten- 
tion at the time, to the exclusion of loftier thoughts and pursuits. 
For the purpose of our hypothesis let us say they did. But 
underneath the consciousness of these there lay a potentiality of 
other phases of consciousness. Years revolve, and the man under- 
goes many serious changes of character and surroundings. But 
the inner ego, the centre of consciousness, the true individuality, 
is the same at the later period as during the former day, which 
by the hypothesis he will completely have forgotten. For the 
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purposes of this rough illustration let us put aside possibilities 
concerning latent memory, though they would strengthen rather 
than weaken the analogy if we went into them fully. All I 
wish to enforce for the moment is that just what the single 
forgotten day is to the whole life, our complete physical life 
may be to the whole individuality. The one life is the “per- 
sonality ”—in its true etymological sense, the mask,—which the 
individuality, the real ego, puts on for the time being. And 
it is the man himself, and no “ other,’ who is born again, when 
after a period of devachanic rest, in the course of which he has 
worked out and fully exhaled his last personality, he is invested, 
by the operation of karma, with a new one. 

Now karma is the law of cause and effect in the moral world, 
as applied to life. It may be called, by rather a base degradation 
of the idea, a system of rewards and punishments; but a truly 
philosophical view of Nature prefers to regard suffering as a 
consequence of, rather than a punishment of, evildoing, and 
happiness as a consequence in the other direction. Either way, 
in its operation on the processes of re-incarnation it constitutes 
the whole mass of affinities which cause the birth of each re- 
incarnating individual in such and such conditions of life, with 
such and such parents, destinies, organism, and so forth. It 
provides the apparently entangled web of opportunities, joys, and 
sorrows, which the human being has earned or merited during 
his last physical life, by all that other no less complicated 
entanglement of his deeds, good and evil, which had reference to 
the earth life. In the blissful repose of the devachanic period 
he may have exhausted some of his good karma, but natural 
law, which has been in no hurry to punish him when he died, 
must, nevertheless, exact its full due in the long run; and when 
his consciousness returns to the plane of its former physical 
misdeeds, it’ is in presence of conditions but too well adapted 
to bear their harvest of suffering. Not unjustly, therefore, may 
the earth-life be described as the vale of tears, but it is none 
the less the sphere of beneficent causation, and from the midst 
of its tribulation, karma may be engendered that may lead 
to immeasurably more exalted conditions of consciousness and 
existence. 


Or, to put the idea in more truly theosophic language, karma 
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may be exhausted by an adequately sustained effurt, and then 
re-incarnation itself may come to an end for the individual con- 
cerned. This is the true meaning of that aspiration towards 
non-existence on the physical plune which is a_ leading 
characteristic of Buddhistic literature, and which many ill- 
informed critics of Buddhism so absurdly misrepresent as 
equivalent to a craving for annihilation. When bad karma 
ceases to load the individual, it is no more drawn back into the 
physical earth life ; but that spiritual condition which has been 
already described as enjoyed for limited periods by each human 
soul between its periods of physical existence becomes at once 
permanent for the enfranchised ego, and correspondingly exalted 
in character. It is towards this result, as the supreme achieve- 
ment of his evolution, that the Buddhist is taught to strive. 

In order that this hasty survey of the great esoteric doctrine 
may afford all necessary aids to reflection concerning its wonder- 
fully comprehensive and harmonious character, it is necessary 
that I should say a few words in conclusion on one all- 
important point. 

The human ego, as manifested in flesh, is after all the 
expression of only one phase of its being. Concurrently 
with its existence as an incarnate person, it is capable of an 
existence and of consciousness—alternating with its waking 
consciousness in the body—on higher planes of nature. The 
consciousness of the lower or physical phase of its existence does 
not embrace the higher or spiritual phase, but the higher does 
in a large degree embrace the consciousness of the physical 
personality. It is, therefore—relatively to the more restricted 
personality,—the real ego, the inner man, or the “higher self,” 
as it has most generally been described in recent theosophic 
writings. The consideration of all the characteristics and inherent 
possibilities connected with this higher self would claim very 
prolonged treatment. The full comprehension of the laws which 
govern its existence and progress, and of its capacity when 
functioning in the higher regions of nature to which it properly 
belongs, would, indeed, involve an amount of knowledge con- 
cerning spiritual conditions which could not be expressed in 
language, or condensed, so to speak, within a physical brain. But 
at the same time some knowledge concerning tlie higher self 
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is essential to a correct appreciation of any problems connected 
with re-incarnation, devachanic existence, or spiritual evolution. 
And the clue to the real identity of the individual through all 
the long series of physical lives, which from the point of view of 
each in turn he thinks he has forgotten, is to be found in reflec- 
tions on the nature of the higher self, and on the insufficiency 
of the ordinary waking consciousness of a physical human being 
to reflect the whole consciousness of the real spiritual being 
which lies behind, within, or above the mask of personality. 


A. P. SINNETT. 

































































WHAT THE PIT SAYS. 


By J. M. BARRIE. 
ITI. 
THE DRURY LANE PANTOMIME. 


WE were a heaving mass at the door, a very mixed lot. It was 
impossible not to be an eavesdropper. One man said this was 
his seventh visit since Christmas, and it was another’s fifth. 
The women said (with their faces) that they were here for 
pleasure, but some curious reasons for coming were offered and 
taken. Thus a podgy fellow, with something in his pocket that 
bored a hole in my back, explained that he had been on his way 
to call on a “lady-friend.” Happening to put his hand to his 
head he found that he had on his little hat, so he came to the 
pantomime instead. 

We tried to trample each other to death good-humouredly, 
all but a lady who had no conscience and scolded everbody who 
checked her progress to the front. A man with a beard that 
gave him courage told her what he thought of her. Then her 
protector, who was some two yards behind, waved his arms 
fearsomely in the air and promised to discolour the bearded 
gentleman’s eyes in the immediate future. He of the beard 
replied that his altercation was with “this woman.’ She im- 
mediately raised a shriek. “Woman!” she cries, “you hear 
what he calls me, John?” The arms went up again. “You 
blank, you dash, you” etc., shouted John, “if you don’t apologise 
Pll, etc., blank dash you.” To get at the beard, however, John 
would have had to climb over a dozen bodies. He was still 
illustrating with his hands what he meant to do when I was 
carried to the box-office in a rush. 

The persons who would take a theatre without the slightest 
misgiving, if they could get some one to finance it, point out that 
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some provincial actors at four pounds a week are quite as funny 
as our comic stars at fifty. This may be so, but the London 
public is a long time in taking a comedian to its heart. An 
honest-looking (but rather rubicund) artizan in the Drury Lane 
pit proved this gratis. He laughed so long and loud at only the 
comedians that to stop him would have been to burst him. He 
had to bubble over, so long as he was on the fire. 

« Ain’t Nicholls prime ?” he gurgled to a neighbour. 

“ Nicholls ain’t on just now,” the neighbour growled. 

“Go along,” said the man with the sense of humour, “that 
chap there be Nicholls.” 

“That's Andrews,” said the other, handing along a programme. 

The laugher was convinced, and thereafter he did a base thing. 
He had been proof so far against Mr. Nicholls’s witticisms, but 
now he transferred his laugh. Mr. Andrews, who was looked 
upon as an impostor, remained funny in vain, Mr. Nicholls 
had only to walk on, and he was received by the artizan with 
uncontrolled glee. Theatre-goers of this type are not confined 
to the pit. 

“The excellent feature of these Drury Lane pantomimes,” an 
earnest, “ beautifully-dressed” man said to a country cousin, “ is 
that they are instructive as well as amusing. Take, for instance, 
this procession and ballet of birds, which is so beautiful to look 
at. It is more than that, however. It is historically correct. I 
read that in the papers. You wouldn’t believe how much labour 
and time is spent on getting up these pantomimes. Why, I’ve 
heard say that all the eminent antiquaries and classical swells 
in London are consulted so as to have the processions historically 
correct.” 

“Well,” said the country cousin, “what you say may be true, 
but I must say I’m greatly disappointed. If this is a fair sample 
of a pantomine they’re very poor affairs to my mind.” 

“Why, bless you,’ said the Londoner indignantly, “this is 
more than a fair sample. There’s nothing so good to be seen 
anywhere else in the world.” . 

“Tve read about play-acting,” said the other, “and I was led to 
expect something more impressive. There’s a quotation about 
holding the mirror up to nature, which you will know more 
correctly than I can say it, and, as I understand, it means that 
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good actors make you think the thing real. Yes, I’ve heard of 
folk being so carried away by their feelings that they shook their 
fists at the play-actor who acted the villain. Well, I don’t feel 
like that at all. I could see that the villains here hadn’t any 
real ill-will to the babes. They didn’t cheat me, not from the 
first. As for that man in the woman’s clothes, it’s a poor disguise, 
and when the like of me, who was never in a theatre before, can 
see it is a man in woman’s clothes, it isn’t likely that those more 
accustomed to plays will be deceived.” 

The Londoner said sulkily that the principal boy was reported 
to get sixty pounds a week. 

“Boy,” cried his companion contemptuously. “It’s a woman. 
I knew she was a woman the moment I set eyes on her.” 

So they continued wrangling after I had changed my 
seat. 

In a theatre pit as in the lobbies between the stalls and the 
refreshment-rooms one hears a good deal of scandal. If the 
voices were not a guide, you could not say whether these remarks 
were dropped in the stalls, the amphitheatre, the pit, or the 
gallery :—“ Fifty if she is a day.” “ Yes, she and I were great 
friends.” “Another wife living? Oh, I daresay.” “Catch 
Charley paying his bills.” “Nice teeth? Yes, she paid well for 
them.” 

A poor creature of a scandalmonger, without a chin, and 
given to guffawing at his own lies, boasted in the back of the pit 
of his intimacy with a lady of the pantomime. He had a 
gathering of silly boys round him. I saw a quiet man in our 
neighbourhood frowning, and hoped to see him jump upon the 
chatterer. But instead of that he joined the group. 

“Your experiences,” he said to the centre of attraction, “are 
nothing compared to my own. Why, I know Ellen Terry.” 

All the faces around him became notes of exclamation or doubt. 

“T assure you,” he said, “I sat next her at dinner, and she 
entered into conversation with me. Whatdo you think she said ?” 

They shook their heads. 

“She asked me,” said the stranger impressively, “to pass the 
mustard ! ” 

This was intended for a burlesque of the scandalmonger’s 
method ; but, alas! a jester should be sure of his audience. 
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“ By Jove! did she #” exclaimed one youth, with awe in his 
voice. 

It is too late in the season to be worth saying now what the 
pit thought of the pantomime. One noticeable thing was that 
few seemed to have much interest in the ladies. The majority 
grudged the time occupied by the actresses who sang or danced. 
They grew wearied, too, of the glittering processions. It was the 
comedians they revelled in. Whenever Mr. Nicholls or Mr. 
Campbell reappeared the pit sat up. 

I was only personally addressed by one gentleman, and I have 
been hesitating whether to mention him. He followed me out of 
the theatre. 

“Excuse me,” he said, “but may I ask whether you are—a 
detective ?” 

I daresay I looked a little taken aback. | 

“Tam not prying into your affairs,” he hastened to explain: 
“The fact is that I am a literary man (I might have known it by 
his shabby coat), and have been at the theatre getting material 
for an article about pit audiences. From your behaviour I fancied 
you might be a detective, and I thought you would perhaps tell 
me whether you often frequent theatre pits on business. That 
would be an interesting thing to know.” 

Of course I admitted that I was a detective, and that theatre 
pits are among my favourite hunting grounds. 

J. M. BARRIE. 













































































































“THE BELOVED PERSIS.” 


By A, RICITARDSON. 
fi 


HARBASTON is one of the pleasantest suburbs that any great 
town wears on the skirts of its garments. Here the trailing 
robes of one of our great manufacturing cities end, not in the 
squalid tatters of elderly cottages or the monotonous hems of 
“workmen's dwellings” in endless red-brick rows, but in shady 
roads, and green lawns, and pleasant old-fashioned houses, with 
a field attached, and half-a-dozen old trees, and even a nobleman’s 
place, with a real park, all within a mile or two of the dense, 
dirty hive where all the honey is made. It is none the less 
pleasant because it is largely inhabited by Friends, so that you 
will see the prim poke bonnet and straight skirt (of the best 
satin) moving discreetly along its neat footpaths, or comfortably 
ensconced in a handsome barouche, behind a coachman and foot- 
man, looking as if Christiana were taking Mercy for a season in 
Vanity Fair. For every one in Harbaston is well-to-do (or 
supposed to be), and “hath two gowns, and everything handsome 
about him.” And these good Friends have a special gift of making 
themselves and other people comfortable, and are endlessly bene- 
volent, in an entirely unascetic way. Their charity begins at 
home, so that their houses are nests of softness, from which 
warmth radiates. They have moved with the times, too; the 
piano is in the drawing-room, the girls wear esthetic dresses and 
big hats, the young people act charades and plays at Christmas, 
and when they have duly attended meeting in the morning, they 
will often be found refreshing themselves at a High Church service 
in the evening. Thus, many opposing currents of thought and 
feeling mingle in the life of the younger generation of Harbaston 
Quakers ; they have traditions that are at war with the atmo- 
sphere of the outer world, and they are no longer shut from it 
within a pale of peculiarity ; and those who are sensitive and 
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intellectual cannot escape some mental struggle and suffering. It 
is intensified by the dark shadow that hangs over many of the 
dwellers in these snug homes. Generations of introspective religion 
and constant intermarriage have done their work, and nervous 
depression and morbid melancholy have become a family inherit- 
ance among the Harbaston Friends. 

Now that the old restrictions are removed, and the wind of 
a wider life blows in, perhaps Quakers will yet be saved at the 
expense of Quakerism ; but what a loss it is to the picturesque 
of society ! 

In one of the pleasantest of these pleasant houses, two sisters 
were holding high debate in strictly feminine fashion. It was 
night, and they had been brushing their hair, a time and an 
occupation when the female mind expands in confidence. But so 
complete a confidence was required now, and so great a matter 
was in question, that Dora—properly Deborah—Harrington had 
blown out the candles, and opened the French window by which 
Persis was sitting, looking out over the lawn. A crescent moon 
was floating up on a little white cloud, and the scent of honey- 
suckle loaded the air. It was easy to speak in the soft half- 
darkness, and Persis had spoken, and Dora was aghast. 

“Thee told him thee would not marry him! Persis, how could 
thee ?” 

“T had to tell him, when he asked me.” 

“ But he is so nice.” 


The word seemed too paltry for Persis even to assent to. She 
sat still. 


“ And so good.” 


“One isn’t obliged to marry every one who is nice and 
good.” 
“There are not so many of them,” said Dora, with an air of 


experience. “I only wish Edward Le Marchant wanted to marry 
me.” 


“T wish he did,” assented Persis. 

“Persis!” said Dora, going down on her knees beside her 
sister, “I’m afraid thee tells a deal o’ lies, as Lucy Burton’s 
great-aunt said to her when she gave the reins to her imagination. 
Come now, fess. Was that true?” 


“Oh, Dora,” said Persis, “don’t worry me, and don’t make a 
N.S, 1, 19 
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joke of it! I can’t bear it to-night. I have refused him, and 
there is an end of it.” 

_ “There isn’t an end of it, unless thee doesn’t love him. But I 
have been nearly sure thee did.” 

“Oh, did thee think so? I wonder what he will have thought ?” 

“ Men are so stupid,—I daresay he will have believed whatever 
thee told him. But thee did not say that thee did not care for 
him ?”’ 

“No,” said Persis very softly, “but I said that I would not 
marry him.” 

“Persis! Why ?” 

“ Because he is a soldier.”’ 

“Q-oh!” Dora drew out a long meditative ejaculation, and 
slipped down on the floor by Persis’ side to think the matter over. 
“TI always knew thee was a little fanatical on that point, but I 
thought Edward Le Marchant was teaching thee sense.” 

“TI am afraid there was some danger of his confusing my 
conscience. But it is quite clear now.” 

“ Will it be clear when thee has broken his heart ?”’ 

“Tam more likely to break my own.” With that Persis burst 
into sobs, and her sister hugged and kissed her penitently. 

“But, dear,” said Dora, when they were quiet again, “ why 
should thee be so stern? It is quite usual now for Friends to 
marry out of the Society, and three girls I know have married 
soldiers. I counted them up yesterday, thinking thee would be 
the fourth. There is not the feeling about it now that there was. 
No one would blame thee.” 

“What would that matter?” Persis answered languidly. 

“It can’t be a sin,” pursued Dora. “Thee thinks fighting 
wrong; well, nobody asks thee to fight. Edward thinks it 
right; why should thee ask him to give it up?” (“I don't,” put 
in Persis.) ‘“ Let each follow his own conscience. Can’t thee 
be happy with any man except one who thinks exactly as thee 
does ?”’ 

“Tt is not mere difference of opinion,” Persis replied, sitting 
up straight and collecting herself. The moonlight fell upon her 
fair broad brow and white dress, deepening the shadow in her 


dreamy eyes and under the clouds of her loose dark hair, so that 
all her face looked changed and stern. “I will explain to thee 
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once for all, Dora; and then thee must not distress me with 
urging me to act against my conscience. Thee can scarcely 
remember our father, but thee knows how he preached peace 
among men, and suffered shame for its sake. And once, when 
there had been much trouble, which I could not understand, I 
was sitting on his knee, and nestling to him; and he kissed me 
and called me his little dove. And then he said: ‘The beloved 
Persis must always be a dove, a dove of peace in this weary 
world. Remember that, my child.’ I always have remembered 
it. I cannot bear to see Friends falling away from their old 
principles; but whatever others do is nothing to me,—I believe, 
as he believed, that it is a sin to take life; I will not join my 
life to that of one whose business is to slay. I did not always 
see this clearly; it was only just lately that I began to think 
that perhaps Edward Le Marchant loved me, and then at first I 
felt weak in my mind, and all that thee has said seemed strong 
to me, and I thought that I might be happy. But then I fancied 
to myself how it would be if he came home to me from battle: 
could I run to meet him, and rejoice, when he was fresh from 
killing men? And the thought was horror, and I knew that I 
could never take a hand with blood on it. I suffer now—oh, 
Dora, I suffer! and he suffers, and that is worse; it is my fault, 
for I ought to have seen all this before, and known myself better. 


~ But at least there can be peace with the suffering; while if we 


came together it would be struggle and discord, and heart 
fighting against conscience, and only misery and torture. Now, 
Dora, thee understands that it is of no use to argue with me. 
Good-night, dear, and please do not say any more.” 

Persis stood up white and straight in the moonlight, and kissed 
her sister with an air of authority. Dora was silenced, and 
slipped quietly away to bed ; and if Persis’ pillow knew much of 
tears and little of sleep that night, it could not tell of a resolution 
weakened by any number of wakeful hours. 

So Captain Le Marchant found when the next afternoon he 
returned to the charge, having guessed rightly that his first re- 
pulse did not mean that Persis had no kindness for him. He 
addressed himself first to Mrs. Harrington, who was his cousin 
and firm ally. She was what is technically called a “convinced 
Friend ;” but, in reality, when she joined the Society at the age of 
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eighteen, she was convinced of nothing but that John Harrington 
was the best and noblest of mankind; and when, some years later, 
she had recovered from the first shock of her widowhood, and 
found herself with growing-up daughters to educate, she was not 
altogether disposed to pay dues of mint, anise, and cummin to his 
Opinions. In the main she abode by them, and brought up his 
children as he had wished ; but the girls had a much more liberal 
education, wider society, and a brighter life generally than they 
would have enjoyed under so strict a Quaker as their father. 
Persis alone, of a large family, seemed fully to have inherited his 
spirit. She enjoyed the liberties of her mother’s rule with doubts 
and scruples; she would not use the piano, and was scrupulously 
regular in attendance at meeting; in many small ways she kept 
herself more within the Society and less in the general world than 
the others of the family; and it was believed that but for Dora’s 
urgent entreaties she would have adopted the poke bonnet. 
Could female conscientiousness go farther? And yet she was so 
sweet and gentle in her austerity, there was such a touch of 
spiritual elevation in her aloofness from the life around her, that 
no one loved her the less for it; and even while her mother and 
sisters tried to laugh or reason her out of her peculiarities, they 
felt it would be almost a pity if Persis were just like other people. 
Mrs. Harrington had soldier’s blood in her veins,and someimpetuous 
impulses that no amount of Quaker training could quite subdue ; 
she was a woman capable of doing unexpected things, and con- 
scious of resources of sealed-up passion in her own nature. She 
believed that such hidden depths were also in her daughter’s 
heart, and that, if Persis loved, she would love with a fervour and 
force which would sweep away all narrow peculiarities, and carry 
her upon a full stream out into the ocean of a wider life. There- 
fore she had gladly watched—and, as far as possible, helped—her 
cousin’s wooing; but now she was forced to own that she had 
been wrong,—the barriers were stronger than the tide, after all. 

“You shall see her again, if you like,” she said mournfully, 
“but it will be of no use, I am afraid. She is so unhappy that 
she is certain she is right. You had better go straight into the 
drawing-room ; you will find her there, I know.” 

Edward went into the drawing-room, where Persis was 
resolutely reading aloud to Dora at work. The girls started and 
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exclaimed at his entrance, and then Dora did not even go through 
the formality of having forgotten something upstairs, but coolly 
walked out of the room. Persis felt like a victim on the second 
day of the rack ; she knew every pang so well, and now was it 
all to be endured again? She lifted her heavy eyes appealingly 
to Edward’s face ; they pleaded for mercy, but promised none. 

“Dear Persis,” he said, “ you look so ill; I don’t know whether 
to wish that it may be my fault.” 

“T am not ill,” she answered, “ but I slept badly.” 

“So did I,” he said; “ not that it matters—one bad night won’t 
kill me. But I was longing for to-day to come, that I might ask 
you if I had not guessed right when I thought that, in spite 
of all, you did care for me a little. I could not help fancying that 
it was so, and taking hope.” 

“Don’t take any hope,’ replied Persis, “there is none. None 
for you, and none for me. Our paths lie apart.” 

“Then you do care! Oh, Persis!” cried the young man, eagerly, 
trying to take her hand. 

“TI do care; I will not deceive you. But I will not be your 
wife—not if it broke my heart to refuse you. Your business is to 
shed blood; I hold that to be asin. Husband and wife should 
be one; a wife should sympathize in her husband’s work, not 
disapprove of it. Yours would always be a horror to me.” 

“Qne would think I was an executioner,” exclaimed Captain 
Le Marchant, almost angrily. “I do not go about killing people. 
Iam an engineer; my business is to make fortifications, not to 
shed blood.” 

“ Have you not killed a man in battle ?” 

“Yes, and I would again, if it were my duty. But my duty 
is generally of a different sort. I might go through a whole 
campaign without firing a shot.” 

“Your idea of your duty allows you to take life in doing it. 
Do your duty then, Captain Le Marchant. But I could not help 
you, or love you in doing it. I will not take a hand that is 
stained with blood.” 

“But, Persis, you have taken it, over and over. And you 
cannot deny that you dv love me, a little. So you are not as 
stern as you pretend to be. Really, in your heart, you have 
given in. I don’t really horrify you ; and when you are my wife, 
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you will never come near these dreadful things that you read 
about, and I will keep to my banks and ditches, and not kill 
anybody unless I must.” 

“Would you give up the army ?” Persis asked tremulously. 

“No!” he almost shouted. “I beg your pardon, but that is 
impossible. Give up my profession, the only thing I understand, 
be an idler, not serve my Queen and country any more! No, 
Persis—not even for you.” 

“T do not ask it. You are right; follow your own conscience, 
and I will follow mine. I yielded to the temptation of a moment ; 
I am glad you did not yield. Good-bye.” She held out her 
hand. 

“ Will you take mine, Persis, with blood on it ?” 

She held hers out still. He clasped it, looking in her face with 
along searching gaze. Her eyes dropped before it, and then 
a strange revulsion of feeling rushed over her. The sense of all 
she was putting from her, of the sweetness of his love and the 
nobleness of his manhood, the natural reverence of woman for 
that opposite strength which supplements her own—all this 
flooded her soul with a passion of regret. She suddenly bent her 
head, and pressed her lips to the hand which she held. He 
would have caught her in his arms, but with one quick movement 
she was at the door. There she turned, with her face crimson 
with blushes and wet with tears, and said, “Good-bye for 
ever |” 


Persis was her mother’s daughter after all. 


IT. 


AVON STREET is not one of the worst streets in the great town 
to which Harbaston belongs. It is not a slum, but it is close 
to slums; and being of decent width, and wearing during the 
daytime an air of being poor but honest, it is tempting as a 
short cut if one’s road lies in that direction; while after dark 
it is decidedly more prudent to choose a longer way round. 
Prudence was not Captain Le Marchant’s characteristic virtue, 
and he was fond of taking the shortest way to his object ; so, as 
it happened to be convenient for him often to go by Avon Street, 
he often went by it, whether by day or by gaslight. Thus he fell 
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one evening into temptation, and committed one of those fine 
follies for the want of which we despise a man—he knocked 
down a ruffian who was ill-using his wife. It was an ugly mess, 
and not worth interfering in; the woman was half drunk, and 
the man was quite so; he had got her down, and was kicking 
her, and there would probably soon have been murder done, as 
the police were, of course, somewhere else. On the other hand, 
the world would have been little the worse if it had been relieved 
of both parties; and it was clearly no business of Edward’s. 
However, he did not wait to consider all this, but dived into the 
court where the scene was in progress, shouting a warning which 
was disregarded, and with one blow behind the ear sent the male 
brute down on the stones, where he lay stunned. The female 
brute scrambled to her feet, and having grasped the situation, 
poured a volley of disgusting abuse upon her deliverer, while 
she paid affectionate though clumsy attentions to her mate. Le 
Marchant walked off, laughing, but disgusted, and too strongly 
convinced that he had made a fool of himself to care to tell 
the story. If he had done so, any one who knew the man would 
have warned him that he had incurred a real danger, and that 
at any rate he must avoid the scene of his exploit. But he 
received no such warning, and the very next day, about the same 
time in the evening, he walked down Avon Street again, half in 
fun, half in bravado, to see if he should recognize his happy 
couple. He saw nothing of them, however, and nothing hap- 
pened ; for the good reason that the man was in hospital, and 
the woman was quite drunk. That state of things, however, 
was not permanent. 

Persis was going into town one afternoon, about a fortnight 
after this had happened. When she announced her intention 
at their early dinner, she was of course entrusted with as many 
commissions as if Harbaston had been a country village, with 
one pedlar a week. People who live in a fashionable suburb 
have a way of consigning “town” to the background of their 
lives, and thinking twice before they dive into it. It is not 
all affectation; some of it is only laziness. With Joseph 
Harrington, the chief reason was that lawn tennis could not 
be played there, and even his great desire to reclaim a favourite 
Afghan knife which he had used as a paper-cutter until it no 
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longer boasted an edge, and which was now at the cutler’s, could 
not seduce him from the lawns into the streets. 

“Thee will be passing Newbold’s,” he said to Persis; “thee 
might call for my Afghan. I’m quite lonely without it; ’m 
wanting it every minute.” 

“Then thee might come with me and fetch it, and I should 
have thy company,” rejoined Persis. ‘I shouldn’t mind carrying 
it, if that were al] ; but it will be so sharp,—I can’t carry it with 
anything else.” 

“ Why, thee doesn’t think I should carry a naked blade! It’s 
in a sheath; thee could put it in thy pocket, if it weren’t too 
big. Do get it, Persis; I’m going to play at the Lees’,—I can’t 
go into town, and such a lovely day too!” 

Of course Persis agreed. “I shall not be back to tea, mother,” 
she explained; “I will get some in town, when I have done my 
shopping, and then have a good time at the library. I want to 
look out something.” 


“Very well, dear, only don’t thee be late. Be back before dark, 
or I shall be anxious.” 

Persis promised, and departed. She accomplished her pro- 
gramme up to the point of the library, and settled herself there 
to read, with the formidable knife beside her, safely ensconced in 
its sheath. Persis was making a gallant fight against love and 
low spirits, and found work her best ally. If she thought much 
of Edward, she would grow to love him better; and if love grew 
stronger, conscience might grow weaker, and who could tell if 
she would be able to keep true to her present clear vision of 
the right? There was a traitor within the camp whispering sur- 
render ; and as he was always there, and always ready to put in 
his word, the only chance of not hearing him was to keep up 
such a din of other thoughts as to drown his voice. So Persis 
did not merely sit with a book before her,—which is to give 
notice that you are at home to all mental callers——but was 
really working hard, hunting out facts, and making notes and 
abstracts, for an essay upon “The Influence of Dante upon 
Browning,”’ to be read before the Harbaston Browning Society. 
The work absorbed her so completely that it was only the sudden 
flash of the great “ sunlight” in the ceiling which reminded her 
of the time, and of her promise to Mrs. Harrington. She hastily 
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collected her papers, returned the books she had been using, and 
hurried homewards. 

It was not yet dark outside, but it was later than would be 
approved of at home, and she turned up Avon Street, without 
any thought except that of speed. Suddenly she recognised a 
well-known figure going on in front of her. She had not met 
Edward Le Marchant since she had said good-bye to him “ for 
ever,” and she had hoped, or thought that she hoped, that he was 
gone away. Now her pulses beat with a wild joy that he was 
there before her, where she could see him, herself unseen,—where 
she could feel that one world held him and her, one town, one 
street. Then the thought filled her mind how sweet it would be 
to die, if she could be-allowed to be his guardian angel, to watch 
over him always as now, unseen, unthanked, but guarding him 
from every danger, leading him to every good. So she stepped 
on, with such a distance between them as would make it easy for 
her to escape if he should turn; but really fearing no contre- 
temps. <A selfless exaltation possessed her soul, her love seemed 
to be sublimed from every earthly element; with her heart 
almost in heaven, and her eyes upon her lover, she scarcely 
seemed to tread on earth. Then, in an instant, earth rose up in 
its most hideous form, and crushed her ecstasy. Two men had 
sprung upon Edward Le Marchant from behind; one had dealt 
him a heavy blow with a hammer, which had knocked him to 
the ground; the other kicked him with one of those heavy hob- 
nailed boots which the roughs of that locality are careful to put 
on when they mean mischief. 

Persis shrieked “ Police!” at the top of her voice, and rushed 
up. She had no time to think, and yet she saw and heard with 
the torturing vividness of fever. Foul words were hurled at 
him and her; and though she did not heed them at the time, 
they seemed printed on her brain, as on a ribbon of telegraph- 
paper. She flung herself madly on one of the men; in the 
surprise he gave way, and she saw the pale face hanging back- 
wards over the kerb-stone, the fair moustache drooping into the 
dust, a slow thin stream of blood trickling from under the hair. 
He looked dead already. She would have knelt to care for him, 
but a rough hand on her shoulder dragged her back, and threw 
her against the wall; and she saw the hammer lifted again, 
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while another kick from those cruelly-shod feet sounded with 
a sickening thud against the helpless body. That moment 
Persis was either mad, or else saner than ever in her life. 
Nature in all its primal simplicity of fierceness rose in her, and 
burst through all customs, conventions, and elaborated moralities. 
She felt the knife still in her hand with a sudden glad con- 
sciousness of power; in an instant its sheath was in the street; 
she sprang forward like a tigress, and drove it into the neck of 
the murderer close to her. There was a hideous moment; then 
the worst was over; there was a heap upon the ground, and a 
thick red stream instead of a thin one; a crowd gathered round, 
the late-arrived police assuming authority ; and Persis, heedless 
of all, was bending over her lover, and seeking for the fluttering 
life which was yet in him. 


IIT. 


HaRBASTON was like the enchanted well touched with the spear- 
point, and “ buzzed madly” round the cold steel with which the 
meekest of its maidens—a Quakeress of the Quakerest—had 
saved, or avenged, her lover. Some thought it a scandal, more 
admired her pluck ; all felt somehow re-vitalized by the sudden 
inrush of tragedy among them, by feeling that love and danger, 
blood and death, were still possible elements in their quiet 
suburban life. No one would have owned to deriving any 
pleasure from such a terrible occurrence ; but it was a fact 
that life felt better worth living in Harbaston since Persis 
Harrington had stabbed a rough. 

The man was dead,—he had died where he fell; but Edward 
Le Marchant was not dead. Persis had ordered that he should 
be taken at once to her mother’s, and there he was nursed through 
days, first of unconsciousness and then of fever. Persis, mean- 
time, was going through strange experiences. She had been 
arrested on the spot, and after she had seen Edward placed in 
the ambulance and carried away under a surgeon’s care, a cab 
and a policeman conveyed her into the unfamiliar regions where 
justice is administered. Then followed a strange confused time: 
interviews with magistrates, lawyers, policemen, people who had 
always seemed to belong to another planet; her establishment 
in the house of the superintendent of the gaol, under the care of 
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his wife, a fussy kindly body, who regarded her with an admira- 
tion tempered by awe, and was for ever bringing her cups of tea 
and things to eat; visits from her mother and Dora, both in a 
curious condition of mingled exultation and dismay,—which was 
summed up by Dora. 

“Tt is just splendid, Persis, that thee has saved his life; and, 
whatever any one says, I am glad thee killed the wretch; but it’s 
horrible to have it all in the papers—there have been five inter- 
viewers at the house already, and the way thee is being prayed for 
is simply dreadful !” 

The whirl of incidents, the flutter of excitement, was all outside 
Persis ; they touched her not at all. Her concentrated spirit had 
been accustomed to pour all its force in one direction, that of 
religion. The sudden shock of horror, of dread, of rage, had 
broken down, as with an earthquake, the banks that hemmed in 
its current; and now it flowed in the channel of love withas great 
a strength, as entire a concentration. In long years of peaceful 
happiness and quiet thought it might carve out for itself some 
middle course, and be directed by both these two great guides, 
but just now no compromise was possible. She gave herself up 
utterly to love. 

“I love him—I love him!” she kept murmuring softly to 
herself. ‘And he loves me; and he is not dead; and I have 
saved him. I have saved him; he is not dead; I know he will 
get well, because I love him so—I love him!” And soshe went on, 
cooing her love-song to herself, as she paced up and down the 
little sitting-room. which was her prison. She was perfectly 
calm; she was even happy. For weeks she had scarcely seen 
him, and she had not learnt to crave fur his personal presence ; 
her love hovered in high places, and fed upon airy nourishment 
of memories and dreams. The knowledge that but for her he 
would have been dead, and that through her deed he was alive, 
carried her through the trial of her public appearances, filled the 
blankness of her unoccupied hours, and made her sleep sweet at 
night. Every day some one from home brought her tidings that 
he still lived, though sometimes unconscious and sometimes 
delirious; and she had a conviction, that was far more than hope, 
that he would recover. As for the morality of her act, she never 
troubled herself, with questioning it. All her scruples were as, 
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absolutely gone as if they had never existed. To save Edward's 
life was so obvious a necessity, so paramount a duty, that what- 
ever was done with that end needed no further justification. 
And so the time of Persis’ imprisonment passed by her almost 
like a dream. 

Fortunately, it was a short one. The assizes were coming on 
in less than a week when the catastrophe took place, and every 
one hastened the preliminary proceedings to the uttermost. The 
magistrates’ inquiry and the inquest were rapidly got over, the 
coroner's jury returning the somewhat anomalous verdict of 
“Wilful murder against Persis Harrington, but the jury desire 
to express their opinion that no blame whatever attaches to her 
conduct.” Nor could the utmost exertions of the coroner induce 
them to forego their rider. The grand jury found a true bill; and 
as the calendar happened to be a light one, the case came on early 
in the assize-week. The best criminal lawyer in the town, Mr. 
Bedloe, had been employed for Persis, and he well knew the ways 
and means of convincing a British jury. The case for the pro- 
secution was a very short and simple one; that for the defence 
was a drama, except for the absence of the hero. Mrs. Harrington 
and Dora were called upon, much to their disgust, to testify that 
Captain Le Marchant was a lover of Persis, and although she had 
not accepted him, they believed her to be attached to him. Of 
course they said a great many things which were not evidence ; 
and of course Mr. Bedloe was frequently interrupted by the other 
side, and frequently checked by the judge; but he made his 
impression on the jury all the same, and when the judge told 
them that they were to dismiss from their minds all that the 
witnesses had said that Edward or Persis said to them, he might 
as well have asked them to dismiss from their minds the fact that 
Persis was beautiful and gentle, and looked as if she could not 
hurt a fly. Then witnesses were found to give an account of 
Edward's interference between the dead man and his wife; and 
the wife herself, who had been one of the Crown witnesses, was 
cross-examined until a sulky confirmation was dragged out of 
her. It was next proved that the deceased had sworn vengeance 
on Edward, and had constantly loitered about, with his hammer 
in his hand, waiting for him; and then the unprovoked and 
deadly nature of his attack on Captain Le Marchant was made 
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clear. The doctor next testified to Edward’s present state: frac- 
ture of the skull, brain-fever after trephining, very precarious 
condition altogether, recovery quite uncertain. There was little 
need of the eloquent peroration of Persis’ counsel; step by step 
the jury had followed the tale of love, chivalry, brutal violence, 
impassioned heroism ; without leaving their box, they returned 
a verdict of “ Justifiable homicide.” Persis was a free woman 
that evening. 

It had been a terrible day. The absorption in one thought which 
had kept her calm during the interval was forcibly broken up 
by the vicissitudes of the trial. As her name was tossed back- 
wards and forwards among these strange men, her face stared at 
by the crowd and sketched by the artists of the illustrated papers, 
her very mother and sister called to tell the secrets of her heart, 
while all the coarse and ugly circumstances of her tragical act 
were pressed upon her in the mouths of vulgar witnesses,— 
her inmost soul sickened, and the sense of degradation entered 
into her. Her outward composure no longer grew from her 
inward calm; it was maintained by the whole force of her will, 
fighting down the tumult of disgusted feeling and shamed maiden- 
liness. She might be—she was—a girl cut off henceforward from 
other girls, soiled and marked ; but she would be a lady still. 
There should be no scene for those hateful pencils to chronicle. 

She was successful. There was no waiting for the verdict, to 
break down her last remains of strength, and she walked quietly 
from the dock. But when her mother’s arms received ker, then 
her strength at last gave away, and for the first time in her life 
she knew the agonies of real, unwelcome, irresistible hysterics. 
But when she awoke the next morning, in her own white room at 
home, she was herself again, though for evermore a changed self ; 
and her one thought was to share with her mother and the trained 
nurse the loving labour of nursing Edward Le Marchant. Very 
soon all memory was laid aside, and she lived only for the hopes 
and fears of the sick-room. 

If she had loved Edward Le Marchant before, as maidens may 
love in secret, she loved him now as a mother may love, openly. 
Every hour of tendance, every act of help, every flush of hope, 
every fainting into fear, made him more utterly her own, made 

her more entirely his. His helplessness made a tender familiarity 
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the custom of her work, before he was conscious of whose hand 
raised his head ; and as he feebly laid hold again upon life, that 
helpful hand could not be withdrawn. There was no wish to 
withdraw it. She knew that her being had passed into his; they 
could not now be disentangled. As his convalescence advanced, 
and his comprehension of what was passing grew complete, Persis 
retired from the actual work of nursing; but her constant pre- 
sence was the very breath of his life,and she would sit with him 
still for hours, reading, or singing, or holding his hand in silence. 
Such quiet pastimes, however, grew into talk as he strengthened 
and then he would ask questions about his injury, which it was 
impossible to answer and difficult to evade without exciting him. 
At last, when he was able to leave his bed and sit up, the crisis 
came. 


“ Darling,” he said, “ come and sit down by me, and let us have 
a talk.” 

“Only not too long a one,” said Persis assentingly, sitting down 
on a low stool beside his easy-chair, and laying her head on the 
arm of it. 

“Yes, a long one. I’m quite well now; come, you must 
own it,” 

“Quite well, but not quite strong.” 

“T haven't had a feverish fit for a week.” 

“ Hight days,” Persis corrected him. 

“Well, then, I’m one day more perfectly fit to ask all the 
questions I have seen you dodging this last ever so long. I 
mean to ask them, and I mean to have them answered, too.” 
He spoke laughingly, but Persis was aware that he did mean 
to have answers. 


* Tell me,” he went on, “ what has been the matter with me ? 
Have I had a fit?” 

“Oh no. You were knocked down in Avon Street by a 
wretch whom you stopped from beating his wife. Don’t you 
remember ?” 

“Don’t remember anything, except going up the street. So 
that was it? Well, I always knew that a man was a fool who 
went between anvil and hammer, and I think I shall remember it 


henceforward. Was he taken up? What's been done to 
him ?” 
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“There was no need to do anything to him,” answered Persis, 
faltering unaccountably. “He was dead.” 

“Dead! Did I show fight then?” 

“You had no time. I was coming up the street; I saw him 
knock you down with his hammer. There was another man 
there; he kicked you with his heavy boots; the first man was 
going to strike you again with the hammer; I happened to have 
a knife ; I—I killed him,” said Persis, defiantly, looking straight 
into Edward’s face. 

“You did, my queen, you! Impossible——how could you?” 
For the moment he really thought she was raving. 

“There was nothing else to be done.” Persis held on to her 
composure with both hands. “I couldn’t—I couldn’t help it.” 
And then suddenly she was fighting with choking sobs, and a 
scream that was imprisoned in her throat, and would tear its way 
out; but Edward’s arms were round her, and Edward’s voice was 
calling her his heroine, his brave girl, and telling her that he 
owed his life to her, and that it had always been her own, and 
now should be ten times more so for ever. 

So it ended—as it was bound to end. Nature had her way. 
The force of passion which Persis had inherited from her mother, 
having once broken so riotously over its old banks, could never 
again be confined within them. I do not know if there is any 
Quakerish form of purgation, or representative of the white sheet, 
whereby she might have reinstated herself as a member of the 
peaceable Society of Friends ; but if so, she did not seek for it. 
Her life henceforth flowed in wider channels, her nature blossomed 
into a richer and riper life. Asa soldier’s wife, she learnt to know 
the faces of hardships, discomfort, loneliness, anxiety, and (once 
at least) danger; but her spirit rose to meet all in the power 
of a joy in their love which never failed her. But the great 
shock which freed her natural self from the trammels of an arti- 
ficial code of morals left her true womanliness untouched ; and to 
her devoted husband and adoring children, to the young “ subs” 
whom she mothered, and the poorer soldiers’ wives whom she 
helped, and all who needed the aid of a strong hand and a loving 
heart, she was ever and always “the beloved Persis.” 

A. RICHARDSON. 








































































JOSEPH HOLT, THE IRISH REBEL LEADER. 
By CG. J. HAMILTON. 


Wo knows anything about Joseph Holt ? He is hardly even a 
name ; he has long ago been relegated to the limbo of forgotten 
history, yet in his days he struck terror into thousands, and was 
known as the rebel hero of the mountains, the “daring and 
desperate Holt.” In the Annual Register for 1798, he is called 
“the famous chieftain, Holt,” and in one of the popular ballads 
of ’98, he is thus alluded to :— 
‘“‘ All have heard, sure, of Vinegar Hill, 

Likewise of the battle of Tara, 

Of General Holt and his men, 

With their guns they call ta-ra-ra-ra-ra !” 

In the Courier of the 4th September, 1798, we find the follow- 
ing paragraph— | 
“ A person of the name of Holt has the command of a rebel force on the moun- 

tains of Wicklow. Disaffected soldiers, deserters, and desperate rebels have found 
a resting-place at his standard.” 
In all the private letters of that time, there are piteous accounts 
of the panic which Holt caused in at least three counties— 
Wicklow, Kildare, and Dublin; his activity, his boldness, and 
his numbers were said to be increasing every day ; his “army” 
amounted to more than fifteen hundred men, well armed and 
inured to hardship. He himself was a born leader of men. 
Without much book learning, he was remarkably shrewd, with a 
great faculty for organisation, immense energy, courage and 
fertility of resource. He was able to do what none of the other 
rebel leaders could do—to control his forces ; and often restrained 
them from robbery and rapine. For six months, from May till 
November, he defied the king’s troops and the yeomanry; he 
constantly defeated small bodies of them, for he was too cautious 
to attack them when they were in full strength, and he generally 
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contrived to beat a retreat without serious loss. He was familiar 
with every nook of the mountains in which he had taken refuge, 
and it was a hard task to drive him out of them. Such a stand 
as he made, would be quite impossible in these telegraph and 
railway days, but at that time things were different, and Holt 
proved a very formidable antagonist. His adventures by flood 
and field, and his hairbreadth escapes have all the interest of a 
romance—a romance in real life. He tells his own story in his 
own words. This curious autobiography, now rather scarce, is 
an interesting specimen of self-revelation. 

We see in it the vanity, the egoism, and at the same time the 
individuality, of the writer. He brags a good deal, he depreciates 
his enemies and exalts himself, yet his narrative is, as Crofton 
Croker says in the introductory preface, substantially correct. 

Joseph Holt was born in 1756. His father was a Protestant 
farmer in the county Wexford, descended from those English 
settlers who were introduced into Ireland during the reigns of 
Elizabeth and James I., and who were, for the most part, clear- 
headed business men, not at all likely to be led astray by the 
dreams of agitators. Joseph did not at first belie the character of 
his race. Having a taste for farming, he was sent to be under 
a steward near Bray, and afterwards to the north of Ireland. 
Returning to Dublin, he was accosted by Captain Fitzgerald, 
who was employed in recruiting for the East India Company’s. 
Service. Seeing that Holt was an able-bodied young fellow, he 
offered to make him a sergeant at once, and to employ him in 
recruiting. Holt agreed, and in twenty-one days obtained thirty- 
two recruits. His parents, however, prevailed on him to give 
up the army, and to beat his sword into a ploughshare. He 
obtained his discharge, married Hester Long, daughter of a 
Protestant farmer, in the county of Wicklow, took a small farm, 
and settled down near the village of Roundwood. 

He distinguished himself about this time by capturing a noted 
robber called Patrick Rogers, the head of a gang which had 
become a terror in the neighbourhood. Holt proudly tells us 
that “it would tire Fabyan to relate his exertions in taking 
robbers, pickpockets, coiners, and other breakers of the law; in 
fact, his name became a terror to evildoers.” He was made, in 
course of time, sub-overseer of roads, a responsible position which 
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he filled for many years with credit. It so happened that he had 
to make a presentment for the repair of 184 perches of land and 
for the repair of the bridge of Vartry. The estimate amounted 
to £89 12s. 6d., which was duly sent in at the spring assizes. 
Holt advanced the money, and paid the workmen every Saturday 
night. He applied to the treasurer for the amount due, and found 
it had already been paid to the head overseer. By the treasurer’s 
directions Holt called on Mr. for the money ; he promised 
to give it day after day, but after nine fruitless applications, 
Holt lost patience, went to the treasurer, and threatened legal 
proceedings. The treasurer then paid him, and said he would 
deal with the defaulting head overseer himself. From this time 
Mr. vowed vengeance against Holt, and speedily found 
means to carry out his threats. 

During the spring and summer of 97, strong symptoms of 
disaffection were discernible in the county of Wicklow, such as 
cutting down trees to make pike-handles, sounding of horns, 
meeting of the people on moonlight nights for the purposes of 
drilling and exercising, and firing shots to intimidate the loyal 
inhabitants. At last, these signs of agitation became so marked 
that the county was proclaimed; nevertheless, the midnight 
meetings still went on, and numbers of -people were sworn in as 
United Irishmen. So the winter went by, and the momentous 
spring of 98 came on, when the mutterings of disaffection broke 
out into open rebellion. Holt kept out of the danger, he 
had everything to lose and nothing to gain by joining the dis- 
affected party; rebellion was alike contrary to his instincts and his 
interests. He was thriving, contented and happy; any change in 
his condition would have been for the worse, not for the better. 
He was now wood-ranger, sales-master, and general manager for 
Mr. Tottenham, of Ballycorry, and for Mr. Miles; he was also 
billet-master, and billeted part of the Antrim militia in the houses 
of the neighbourhood, and had a sergeant and his wife in his own 
house. Just at this time, when he was most prosperous, the bolt 
suddenly fell) He was out one morning at half-past five, when 
Mr. , of road-money memory, came to his house with a party 
of the Fermanagh militia, and calling Mrs. Holt out, asked where 
her husband was. She answered, “Out, cutting turf,” and he went 
away. He returned about twelve o’clock, made the same inquiry, 
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and went away. Holt returned to dinner, and when he heard 
what had happened, he guessed that his enemy meant no good 
by this visit. While he was thinking about the matter, the 
sergeant’s wife came into the room much excited, and said, “ God 
help you, poor man; your life is in danger!” He asked what 
she meant. She answered, “ Your house is condemned, and I am 
ordered out of it—why, I do not know.” Holt then went to the 
door, and saw Mr. with a party of soldiers in the direction 
of the turf-bog where he had been. “I recollected his threat 
of vengeance,” continues Holt, “and judging of his malicious 
disposition from his burning the houses of his own tenants, 
and shooting one of them on the spot, I felt that innocence 
would be no protection against him, and that if he got me into 
his power he would assuredly murder me. I therefore thought 
it prudent to get out of the fangs of this wolf. I took my 
sword-cane, a brace of pistols, and some money, and hastily 
bidding good-bye to my wife, my son and daughter, I left my 
home. I crossed the Vartry river, and proceeded to White Rock, 
where I sat down, meditating on my situation, hardly believing 
it possible that Mr. would proceed to extremities so far 
as to injure my family or property, though he might have taken 
a private revenge against me. How soon was I undeceived |! 
About seven o’clock in the evening, like Lot’s wife, I looked 
back in the direction of my home, where I had left all that 
was dear to my heart—my darling wife and children, my neat, 
well-ordered, and comfortable habitation, where I had enjoyed so 
much happiness, and had hoped to spend my days in peace, 
I saw it in flames! . . . I roused myself from brooding over my 
misfortunes, and vowed vengeance. I made the vow in the 
bitterness of my wrath. Gracious God, forgive me! I knew 
not what I did; I was wild with grief. . . . Like a fury, I pro- 
ceeded to the Devil’s Glen, a name very appropriate to my frame 
of mind.” 

On the way Holt was joined by his wife, who told him 
that said he was little satisfied with burning his house, and 
wished he had him in the flames. A man who had a private 
spite against Holt had sworn that he was a United Irishman ; 
and this, taken in conjunction with his being out at five in 
the morning, was quite enough in those days to prove any one’s 
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guilt. The soldiers had broken open his desk, taken out all the 
money and valuables they could find, loaded themselves with 
provisions—beef, ham, and bacon—and turned his wife and 
children adrift without a roof to shelter them. 

It was on the 10th May, 1798, when Holt entered the Devil’s 
Glen, one of those wild romantic gorges for which the county 
of Wicklow is celebrated. It seems like a split among the 
mountains, the sides are clothed to the top with oak, fir, larch, 
and holly, with an undergrowth of bracken fern, broken by 
masses of grey rock. Underneath foams the river Vartry, forcing 
itself through a rugged rocky bed, and forming a variety of pools, 
eddies, and waterfalls. After a heavy fall of rain it becomes 
a roaring torrent, fretting between the opposing rocks, and 
speckling the dark and turgid waters with floating patches of 
white and yellow foam. Hence the name “ Vartry,’ which is 
derived from the Irish word for rain. In the Glen, Holt met 
“a few unfortunate persecuted creatures like myself.” He and 
they passed the night in a cave, and in the morning an old 
man brought them some provisions. Holt says that at least 
two-thirds of the people in the Glen were Protestants and loyal 
men, if they had not been driven into rebellion. It was then 
that he took the oath of a United Irishman, and cast in his lot 
with the rebels. 

“T trust,” he adds in apology, “that the barbarous treatment 
I received, and the unfortunate circumstances in which I was 
placed, will be some excuse for my entering into the business. I 
had, in fact, no alternative, I might escape by continuing a rebel 
to my king, but certain destruction followed my return to the 
quarters of the military.” After spending another night in the 
cave, Holt left the glen, fearing danger, and retreated to Luggelaw 
Mountain. Here he threw himself on the grass, and slept 
soundly. In the morning he looked back at the glen and saw 
it in flames. After kneeling down, and thanking God for his 
escape, he strolled on farther, not knowing where to go or what 
to do. Seeing some smoke rising from a hollow, he followed 
the direction of it, and found about seventy persons collected 
together, cooking some fresh beef. They gave Holt a hearty 
welcome, and asked him to partake of their meal, which he was 
very glad to do. A curious-looking little fellow was the com- 
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mander of the party; he was dignified by the title of Colonel 
McMahon, and his followers seemed to adore him; he was like a 
little king among them. Soon after Holt joined them, McMahon 
proposed attacking a house near Rathfarnham, where, he said, 
there was a great deal of money. Holt refused to have anything 
to do with such an attack, observing that he was no robber. 
McMahon wished to have him tried on the spot as a spy, but 
some of the party resisted, and he escaped this danger. After 
remaining two days, he suggested that the place was not safe, and 
that it would be prudent to move higher up. The majority 
agreed with him, but McMahon said he might go alone, for not 
one of them would stir. At this, Holt leaped over a small 
brook, crying, “ My boys, any of you who wish to save your lives, 
come with me!” There were 118 men, and of these 116 followed 
Holt, leaving McMahon with two men. 

“This was a remarkable day with me,” adds Holt. “ Hitherto, 
I had been a forlorn unhappy wanderer, without an object 
further than to escape from my persecutors. I now became the 
leader of a band of men, and I felt myself called upon to provide 
for their safety and comfort. They were altogether undisciplined 
and disorderly, but they declared themselves ready to obey my 
orders. I considered that my best plan was to keep to the 
mountains and difficult parts of the country, and only to attack 
such parties as I could get into a disadvantageous situation ; to 
surprise small parties, and harass the enemy by sudden attacks, 
when they were unprepared and kept a careless look-out. 
To enable me to do this, I had first to train my men to obey a 
command, and to make them act togethe7, each to know his own 
division and company, and I taught my officers to count off 
their men,—to fire lying down or on their knees, and to advance 
or retreat stooping. My pikemen were the most difficult to 
manage. I had to teach them to step in time, to face about, 
counter-march, wheel about, but particularly to disperse and 
form rapidly, and to march in quick or double-quick time. They 
were generally active young fellows and alert as deer, and would 
puzzle a horseman to catch them. I soon found the value of 
the pike against cavalry.” 

Some account of Holt’s personal appearance may be given 
here. He was now forty-two. His height was about five feet 
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ten inches, he was well made, and remarkably athletic and 
vigorous ; his hair was black, and his eyebrows heavy and bushy; 
his eyes dark and penetrating, but rather small. He had the 
power of readily assuming a commanding look, and though his 
smile beamed with benevolence the leading characteristic of his 
face was determined resolution. 

On the 15th of June, he began his march, and encamped next 
day at Fancy Mountain. He sent outforaging parties, who brought 
in bullocks, and captured several prisoners. Marching to Glan- 
disoun, just over the Seven Churches of Glendalough, he fell in 
with 180 men in a most deplorable condition ; they all joined him, 
and placed themselves under his command. Soon afterwards he 
had his first brush with the yeomanry, but as he had only 
thirteen guns fit for use, he retreated—without, however, losing a 
single man. Every day numbers of recruits joined Holt’s little 
army, and drilling and exercising went on regularly. There 
were also several women in the camp, and Holt made good use 
of some of these lady-helps. One of them, Susy Toole—a “ tall, 
rattling, strong woman,” the daughter of a smith, and well ac- 
customed to the use of the sledge-hammer—was known by the 
name of the “Moving Magazine.” She had a basket, supplied 
with fruit and ginger-bread, as a cover to her real business; she 
had also two large bags or pockets, one before and one behind, 
under her clothes. In them she stowed away ball-cartridges 
and ammunition which she obtained from the king’s troops, 
especially from the militia, who were generally disaffected, and 
many of whom afterwards deserted to Holt. The “ Moving 
Magazine” was well able to defend herself, and a blow from 
her clenched fist would alarm a man as much as a kick from a 
horse. Her nose was nearly flat to her face, having been broken 
by a stone in a faction fight ; this mutilation, along with a habit 
she had of dropping her jaw, made her look almost seventy, 
but when she straightened herself up, it was seen that she 
was only in the prime of life, and more than a match for 
many men. Holt sent her to purchase two large earthen crocks, 
such as buttermilk is kept in, also a quantity of saltpetre and 
sulphur. He made his men burn heath and turn it into charcoal, 
he then ground it fine and put it into the crocks with the 
saltpetre and sulphur, and, having mixed it well, poured off 
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the water and dried it in the sun. He thus obtained a good 
supply of tolerable gunpowder, which was nicknamed “ Holt’s 
mixture.” For some time, he remained at a place called “ Whelp 
Rock.” Skirmishes constantly took place between his forces 
and the yeomanry, in which Holt’s people got the best of it. 
He found his men one day on the point of shooting a gentle~ 
man’s servant, called Pilsworth, and saved the young man’s life, 
reprimanding the others for their cruelty. Holt, having now 
960 men under his command, assumed the title of Colonel, and 
marched boldly into the adjoining county of Wexford, where 
he joined “the army” under “General Roche.” He was now 
under orders, and was told off to look to the night-guards, and 
to station the picquets at the advanced posts. 

Roche’s army was retreating from Vinegar Hill, and he was 
beginning to lose confidence in himself. When he heard that 
the king’s troops were advancing at a place near Moneyseed, he 
sent to Holt to take the command. Holt’s tactics on this 
occasion were to place three horses in cars across the road, so 
as to obstruct the passage, and to station 100 musket-men 
behind them. There were crab and thorn hedges on either side 
of the road, and the dykes were five feet deep, so that a man 
would scarcely appear above them. The pikemen were ordered 


to make passages in the hedges, so that they might advance or 


retire as occasion required. With his advanced guard Holt met 
the king’s troops, keeping all his other men out of sight, and 
commenced firing. He then retreated as fast as he could, feign- 
ing panic. The king’s troops, who were cavalry, were sure 
they had it all their own way, and had only to push on and cut 
down all before them. When they reached the cars, Holt brought 
his musket-men round upon them, and put them in disorder. 
Finding themselves surrounded, they became in a real panic. In 
less than twenty minutes Holt says that 370 were killed, while 
his loss was only four wounded. Sir R. Musgrave gives the loss 
at sixty killed, among whom were two officers, while Hay asserts 
that the king’s troops lost at least eighty men. This affair, some- 
times called the battle of Ballyellis, established Holt’s reputation 
asacommander. He had now a good store of arms, ammunition, 
and horses, and found himself at the head of 1,060 men. His 
flag was made of green serge, about the size of a pocket-handker- 
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chief; on one side the letters “J. H.” were marked in yellow 
paint, on the other a rude representation of a harp. He returned 
by Wicklow Gap to his old quarters on Whelp Mountain, and 
was speedily reinforced by large bodies of deserters from Wexford, 
whom he entertained on beef and soup, he having distrained 
seventy-nine head of cattle from a neighbouring farmer. 

The turning-point of the campaign now arrived. Holt’s army 
was well disciplined and increasing every day, and he himself was a 
formidable foe. The question was: Should he march on a village 
called Newtown Mount Kennedy, where there were two field- 
pieces and plenty of ammunition, and from thence get possession 
of Wicklow, release the prisoners there, and proceed to Dublin ? 
—or should he and his men turn aside to Kildare? There is hardly 
a question that if he had followed the first course the rebellion 
would have been infinitely more formidable than it became; but 
Holt’s favourite plan was opposed by a priest called Kearns, a 
poll was taken, and a majority of two decided in favour of 
Kearns. At eleven o’clock at night Holt’s forees—which amounted, 
he says, to 13,780 men—began their march, but by the time they 
arrived at Prosperous, in Kildare, they had lost by desertion 
2,500. They now advanced to Clonard—a village twenty-five 
miles west of Dublin, on the river Boyne—and attacked a guard- 
house at the foot of a bridge, which hada garrison. The garrison 
received the attack with a well-directed fire, and though the 
barracks were set on fire by Holt’s men, in the end they were 
compelled to retreat. After another check, Holt found that his 
men had got hold of two large puncheons of whisky, and would 
soon be in a helpless state of intoxication. He knocked in the 
heads of both the casks and discharged the sentinels. But it 
was too late. In a few minutes the signals from the picquets 
announced that the king’s troops were advancing, and there were 
not more than 200 men ina fit state to fight; upwards of 500 were 
lying on the ground in a state of beastly intoxication, which pro- 
duced such a panic in the rest that they began to fly in all directions, 
Holt retreated, leaving the drunkards to their fate, and they were 
all bayoneted on the ground where they lay. Everything now 
was confusion and dismay. Holt ordered the houses on the line 
of march to be burned, and the artillery advancing, traced the 
fugitives by the smoke. In crossing a ditch Holt’s horse fell, the 
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soldiers were close behind, he got up and made off towards 
his party, but before he could reach them he received a slight 
wound in the head, and threw himself down by the side of a 
stream, where he lay bleeding. As soon as the soldiers had passed 
he ventured to look about him, and saw a crowd of women crying 
bitterly. 

“T thought,” said Holt, “I could not be worse off, so I ven- 
tured over the stream, and went up to a respectable-looking 
woman. She was a yeoman’s wife, but said she was very sorry 
to see me in such a situation. She took me to a house, and 
brought me some bread, butter, and cheese. I was very thankful 
for her kindness, and gave her my silver-mounted sword, and told 
her where my horse would be found bogged. She washed my 
head and bound it up with a handkerchief, and gave me a hat in 
exchange for my broken helmet; and dismissed me, saying, ‘I hope 
you will escape.” The maidservant, who had been set to watch, 
now came in, and said that she saw a body of soldiers approaching 
the house. I had not proceeded far before I met eight of them. I 
went up boldly, and asked which way the army had gone. One of 
them very fiercely said, ‘What do you want to know about the 
army ?’ I answered that the rebels had ‘robbed me and taken 
my hat and horse, and I hope if any gentleman finds him he 
will return him to his lawful owner.’ I showed them the wound 
in my head from a ball, and told them ‘I only escaped by pre- 
tending to be dead; perhaps the approach of the army saved me, 
for the rebels all fled leaving me on the ground. They pitied my 
misfortune, but said it was ‘lucky it was not worse.’ ”’ 

They then parted, and Holt, fervently returning thanks for 
his escape, steered his course to a small cabin at the edge of the 
bog. Here he found an old woman from the county of Wick- 
low, who was also, like himself, “a shipwrecked and miserable 
being flying from pursuit.” The owner of the cabin directed 
them where to go. As night came on, they lay down on a bank 
at the back of a quickset hedge adjoining a gentleman’s lawn, 
with cattle bellowing and smelling round them. They met a man 
who showed them a bypath, and they found a temporary shelter 
in a house by the side of a road. They were scarcely there when 
they heard the tramp of horses’ feet; a corps of cavalry was 
approaching, and if they had been found, their lives would have 
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been forfeited on the spot. Their new friend then hid them in a 
field of wheat at the back of his house, and brought them a jug of 
hot tea, bread, butter, and cold meat. After this welcome repast 
they lay down and slept till twelve o’clock in the day. Another 
man brought them whisky, with which the old woman, Katty 
Kearns, made so free that Holt began to fear her tongue would 
betray their hiding-place. Their first friend returned with a 
pistol and cartridges, and then led them on for nine miles, and 
pointed out to them a house where they would be safe. They 
were let in, Holt was brought to an inner room, but Katty was 
ordered to sit in the kitchen. “She was not much more refined 
in her manners,” ungallantly adds Holt, “than a baboon, whose 
countenance hers much resembled.” At the approach of night 
Holt wished to get on, and his friend brought him to the house of 
another United Irishman. It was about seven o’clock when Holt 
rapped at the door. A voice inside replied, “ Who comes there ?” 
“A friend.” “You sha’n’'t come in.” To this Holt answered: 
“You are a sworn man, and must admit me, on pain of perjury ; 
and if you do not obey I will burn your house over your head, 
and you on your bed, like a perjured villain.” At this the man 
eried, “Sir, I will get up and let you in.” When he opened 
the door, Holt presented his pistol and ordered him to pilot 
him across the Boyne to James Kennedy’s house at Navan, 
He obeyed, and they reached the house about sunrise. Holt 
was hid in a recess of the barn behind a large heap of peas. As 
Kennedy was going out of the barn, two soldiers came up and 
saluted him, saying, “The rebels are all killed or dispersed.” 
After the soldiers had gone, Kennedy brought out some new milk 
and whisky, which he and Holt drank ; as for Katty, he exhorted 
her to keep her red rag quiet, “or else you'll have a swing in a 
sack, but if you behave yourself, I’ll send you to Dublin in one of 
the cars on Monday.” Katty being got rid of, to Holt’s great 
satisfaction, he was conducted by Kennedy over the Boyne, and 
shown a path which led up to a farmhouse, where Kennedy said 
he would be kindly treated. He was received by two women, 
mother and daughter, who brought him hot water for his feet, 
and showed him a comfortable bed, on which he slept for several 
hours. The women expressed great sorrow for General Holt, who 
they said, had been shot crossing Longford Bog. Holt was unable 
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any longer to keep his secret. “My good people,” he said, “ J am 
Holt!” The welcome news was duly announced to twenty-four 
other fugitives, who took shelter in the farmhouse, and were en- 
tertained on oaten cakes baked on the griddle. They were anxious 
for Holt to go with them, but he thought it more pradent to go 
alone. 

He rose early next morning, took the nearest road to Dublin, 
and arrived at a public-house ; here he found three cars laden with 
eggs, going from Castle Pollard to Dublin. He threw the signal to 
the driver, named Kennedy, who answered him, and it was settled 
that Holt should appear to be the owner of the cars. They 
frequently passed soldiers on the way, and even talked to them, 
but not one of them suspected that the apparent car-owner was 
one of the rebel leaders they were searching for. Dublin was now 
reached, and Holt and the Kennedys drank a parting glass of punch 
at Park End Street, after which Holt dived through the back 
streets and got to Harold’s Cross. Here an unexpected danger 
awaited him. He met and knew a woman from his own neigh- 
bourhood in Wicklow, and she at once turned off to the barracks 
to give information. Ina few minutes the rattle of cavalry was 
heard. But Holt was equal to the occasion. He scaled the 
west wall of the road, and hid himself close under it. The 
cavalry halted close to the spot, and he gave himself up for lost. 
His relief was great when he heard them ask a passer-by if he 
had seen a man such as they described Holt to be. The man said 
he had seen some one go off towards Crumlin ; the cavalry set off 
in that direction in double-quick time, while Holt got up, 
mounted the wall, and, crossing the road, took to the fields and 
thence to the “haunted house ” on Montpelier Hill. This is a lodge 
in which a man named Bevan killed his wife, and there is a 
tradition if the question be asked, “ Who killed his wife?” the 
answer will be “ Bevan !” 

“T arose early next morning,” says Holt; “it was a splendid 
opening of day. I was on the point, the very top of the hill ; 
before me lay the country forming a regular slope to the shore, 
with the sea in the distance, studded with hills. Howth, 
Killiney, Lambay, were just tipped by the golden rays of 
the rising sun, with the rich and beautiful foreground full of 
handsome houses. It was a glorious sight, and never shall I 
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forget that sunrise. But I was far from being out of danger. 
I proceeded to the small village of Piperstown, where I found a 
piper, who was playing Hrin-go-bragh, and a little girl. I sent 
a note by her to my brother to request him to send me a loaf of 
bread, some cheese, and a pint of whisky. On receiving the note 
he said, ‘ Joseph is not dead; here is his handwriting.’ He sent 
me what I wanted, and desired me to meet him in a field. I also 
had the satisfaction of seeing my afflicted and beloved wife.” 
Holt now proceeded through the mountains to his old haunt 
at Whelp Rock, and from thence to Glenmalure. Here he found 
the scattered remains of his followers. The rebellion was 
scotched, not killed. There were still fugitives from the Boyne 
who were afraid to surrender, and willing to fight as long as 
they had a leader. Holt took the reins again, formed his 
forces into companies, and promised that every one who raised 
a hundred men should be appointed a captain. His old friend, 
the “Moving Magazine,” also appeared, and was again furnished 
with a basket of fruit and ginger-bread, and two pockets to 
carry ball-cartridges from the disaffected soldiers. Holt, know- 
ing that his only chance was to keep to the mountains, deter- 
mined to entrench himself there, and make his position as strong 
as possible. The valley of Glenmalure (i.¢., the Glen of much Ore) 
is about a mile and a half long and three-quarters of a mile wide, 
with a branch of the river Ovoca running through it. On one 
side, the mountains are nearly perpendicular, and huge masses of 
rock threaten to fall and crush those who are below. Holt rolled 
great stones down the sides of the glen into the river, and blocked 
the entrance by making a gulf across the road, thirty feet deep, 
so that neither man nor horse could penetrate on that side. He 
then went to the east and threw down the bridge, thus secur- 
ing himself from surprise. Every day thirty or forty deserters 
flocked in, some bringing with them sixty rounds of ball cart- 
ridges. Holt addressed them exhorting obedience. The address 
was answered by a shout of applause, and all swore to be 
true and obedient. Holt was soon attacked by a party of 
the 17th Regiment and some regular cavalry. He contrived to 
lead them astray, and they retreated with the loss of thirty-five 
killed. Another time he collected heaps of furze, and set fire to 
them at night, and made his men pass backwards and forwards 
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and then march on. Next day the troops advanced to the hill 
where they had seen the fires, but found the birds flown. Holt 
had now trained his men so well that they were expert at 
marching and countermarching, and they tantalised the troops 
by appearing and disappearing, and firing shots in unexpected 
places. He had with him some of the “Shelmaliers” from 
Wexford, so called because they came from the barony of 
Shelmalier. These men had long guns; they maintained them- 
selves during the winter by shooting wild-fowl, and were con- 
sequently first-rate marksmen. They were always put in the 
front, and the pikemen in the rear. 

Holt boasts a great deal of his success at a place called Aughrim, 
near the meeting of the waters, celebrated by Moore as the “ sweet 
Vale of Ovoca.” When the yeomanry presented their muskets he 
ordered his men to lie down, so the shots fell harmless; he had 
concealed another party in a wood, and when the yeomanry 
advanced they were attacked front and rear, some of Holt’s men 
having swum across the river with their muskets in one hand. 

Prisoners and horses were brought in every day; the horses 
were always welcome, and the prisoners were frequently shot. 
Holt boasts that he saved the lives of many of them, and this 
part of his narrative is corroborated by Sir William Betham. A 
boy, who was nephew to an architect in the county of Wexford, 
was sent from Dublin with a military escort. On the way the 
soldiers were attacked by a large body of rebels; one was piked, 
another shot. “I was standing by, shivering,” says the boy, 
“awaiting my fate, when a man advanced to me, cocked his 
piece, drew the trigger, but missed fire ; he tried a second time— 
the gun did not go off. ‘There must be something in this,’ he 
said. ‘I will take him to the general.’” So the boy was brought 
to Holt, who reprimanded the man, saying, “We do not make 
war against children. I will protect every child’s life that falls 
into our power.” And he was as good as his word. But his 

power was fast going; his followers became too much for him, 
and he was often helpless to hold them in. They set fire to the 
Marquis of Waterford’s lodge at Hollywood, robbed women, and 
threw feather-beds and looking-glasses out of the windows. The 
suspicion spread that Holt was going to sell them to General 
Dundas ; he denied it, but the suspicion grew, and he felt him- 
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self in a dangerous position. A price of £300 had been set on 
his head, and he did not know when he might be betrayed. He 
was not a “ Mass-man,” he was a Protestant, and his followers 
were Catholics, and looked upon him with suspicion and distrust, 
for the rebellion had gradually taken the character of a religious 
war. A division at length took place; forty-nine remained with 
him, and the rest went with a man called Doyle, to seek their 
fortunes elsewhere. And now Holt was again a fugitive flying 
for his life. - He was at Ballybraska Mountain, in the house of an 
old woman who had given him temporary shelter, when she came 
running in, saying the whole country was full of the “army.” 

“T began to run,” says Holt, “and they followed after me. 
My pistols were empty. I went on and leaped over a stream 
which made a deep ravine in the ground. In going down 
the hill, two of Lord Powerscourt’s cavalry came within pistol- 
shot of me. I said to myself, ‘I am taken, after all.’ I then 
presented my pistol at them, saying, ‘Stand back, or I will 
blow your brains out.’ The two yeomen, whether actuated by 
cowardice or a kind feeling towards me, turned their horses about 
and rode off, which gave me fresh courage. I then rushed for- 
wards, and had not proceeded about twenty perches when I 
perceived a hollow in the side of the mountain, worn out by the 
winter floods. It was about eight feet deep, and through it a 
very small stream issued from the mountain. At this moment I 
believe I was out of sight of the infantry, being on the descent 
of the hill, and the cavalry could not advance from the nature of 
the ground. I leaped into the chasm, and followed it up about 
one hundred yards to its source, which was under a large pro- 
jecting stone or rock. I stooped, and found the rock formed a 
large cave, quite large enough for me to creep into, and yet there 
was no external appearance of an entrance. On my hands and 
knees I got under the stone in the water, and found, about three 
yards in, that the cave was between four and five feet high.” 
Putting his hand behind him, he felt a stone above the surface of 
the water; he shifted himself backwards by resting on his hand, 
and thus gained ‘a seat out of the water. A large tuft of heath 
concealed a hole overhead, and through this hole he heard the 
tramp and talk of the soldiers in pursuit. At last the noise 
ceased, the soldiers dispersed, and after sitting for two hours in 
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this damp, dreary place of refuge, he got out of the cave, stiff 
with cold, and proceeded to a house, where he got a change of 
clothes, a dinner, and a bed. After this escape he had another 
almost as extracrdinary. He had taken refuge in the house of a 
man named Quin; he gave Quin half-a-guinea to get him some 
spirits from Black Ditches. Quin returned saying there was 
none, but promising to go and get a cow, milk her, and boil the 
milk with an egg broken in it, “which,” he added, “ will 
strengthen your heart.” Holt went to bed, and fell asleep. He 
dreamed that the bed was on fire under him, and in his terror 
he leaped out of bed. Nine of his men were lying round a 
fire in another room, and he awoke them, and told them 
he had had a dream that foreboded no good. They went out and 
found that a party of soldiers had surrounded the house. Holt 
cried, “We are sold. Let us die like men, or we shall be hanged 
like dogs.” Two of the rebels, one an Englishman, were shot 
dead trying to escape. Holt shot the sergeant of the attacking 
party, and the balls went so near him that one took off the 
loop of his hat (which had belonged to a French officer) and 
another split the feather in three pieces. 

This last escape convinced him that he could count on no one ; 
he made a speech to his few remaining followers, bidding them 
farewell, and took the road to Dublin. He found refuge with 
a friend named Wright, who lived at Dundrum. Again he 
awoke with the idea that the house and the bed he was in were 
on fire ; he immediately rose, dressed himself and hurried away. 
Not two hours afterwards the house was surrounded by a corps 
of cavalry, but, as Holt observes, “the bird had flown.” 

He next proceeded to Two Rock Mountain, and here he was 
told by a man named Moran that a lady, Mrs. La Touche, well 
known for her humanity, had said if Holt would only surrender 
to Lord Powerscourt she would intercede for him. Thereupon 
Holt wrote to her, offering to give himself up. The offer was 


accepted, and Holt accordingly went to Powerscourt House, and 


surrendered himself to justice. He boasts of the good entertain- 
ment he received, “wine of the first quality and”—he adds 
with zest—“ excellent spirits.” 

The next day, the 11th November,1798, he was taken to 
Dublin in a coach under an escort of thirty-four of Lord 
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Powerscourt’s cavalry. He describes his dress as follows :— 
“A round common hat, scarlet jacket faced with green, gold 
epaulets, white kerseymere vest, and grey pantaloons,” Crowds 
assembled to see the noted General Holt, the rebel hero of the 
mountains, who had so often died in so many ways on paper, 
and had had so many hairbreadth ‘scapes, drive through the 
streets on his way to the Castle. He put his head out of the 
coach window and cried magniloquently, “Feast your eyes, and 
make much of your time; you will soon lose the curious sight of 
your contemplation.” 

Holt was kept in custody at the Castle for seven months, and 
was then sentenced to transportation for life. He, with his wife 
and son, sailed for New South Wales, but even here he managed 
to fall on his feet. His skill and knowledge of farming stood 
him in good stead, he bought land, and after many vicissitudes, 
including a short stay at Norfolk Island, he amassed sufficient 
money to make him wish to return to his native country. A free 
pardon was granted him, and he returned in 1814. But anew 
generation had arisen. He found himself forgotten, or, if re- 
membered, suspected of treachery to his party. He opened a 
public-house, which turned out to be a failure, and afterwards 
bought some land at Dunleary, now Kingstown, built some houses 
on it, and amused himself writing his life and adventures. His 
pages abound with philosophical reflections as to the folly of 
rebellion and the danger of resisting the “ powers that be.” Holt 
died in 1826, at the age of seventy. There is but little doubt 
that he sincerely regretted joining the rebels, but having joined 
them, he thought he was bound to fulfil his oath. He was then 
carried on to greater lengths than he ever intended ; but, whatever 
his faults, he contrasts favourably with some of his companions, 
He was never wantonly cruel, and exercised a rough sort of 
justice during the six months when he held the unenviable 
position of a rebel leader. 


C. J. HAMILTON, 
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Tue doctor's life is a perpetual conflict with the insidious 
approaches of disease, and—alas that I should have to say so !— 
with his brethren. In no other liberal calling is the conflict 
between rivals so embittered, and in no other is the estrangement 
so undisguised and so persistently forced upon the attention of 
the public. Medical etiquette, on which I purpose making a few 
remarks, is the unwritten code of laws supposed to regulate and 
moderate this rivalry. 

The unpleasant publicity which the bickerings over the death- 
bed of Lord Beaconsfield attracted cannot have been forgotten 
by many of my readers. In professional circles at the time the 
censures heaped on Dr. Quain were most bitter and—dare I 
add ?—unjust, and in consequence he may have lost a great deal 
of valuable consulting practice. In that instance there were, 
I cannot deny, peculiar difficulties; for so different are the 
methods adopted by allopaths and homceopaths, and so dissimilar 
the treatment they respectively approve, that it is not easy 
for consultations to be amicably arranged between them, nor is 
it certain that if permitted they would be of advantage to the 
patient or to the medical attendants. The lay public fail to see 
this, though they would hardly expect a pronounced Sacramen- 
tarian to work harmoniously with a Broad Churchman, still less 
with a Congregationalist, and that, too, quite apart from differences 
of education, social position, and professional prestige. Candidly 
speaking, it is better that a patient should select his own medical 
attendants, taking them from the school he prefers, and that 
he should then carry out their advice intelligently, and up to 
this point there can be no ground for divergencies of opinion 
and conduct. , 
Unfortunately we have just had, in the case of the late 
N.S. I. : 21 
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German Emperor, another and still more lamentable conflict 
of opinion, accompanied by a singularly unseemly display of 
temper and jealousy. Not only was the exhibition of ill-feeling 
undisguised and carried to lengths that could not but lower the 
profession of medicine in public estimation, but the charges of mala- 
praxis were so unqualified, and so indiscriminately bandied about, 
that one was not prepared in this refined and thoughtful age for 
such ungovernable outbursts of passion. The leaders of the profes- 
sion actually accusing one another of crass ignorance, of want of 
dexterity in the use of those exact scientific instruments to the 
mastery of which they had devoted half a lifetime, of carelessness 
that would have been inexcusable in a two-year student, of 
downright hard lying, and mirabile dictu, charging one another 
with having killed their illustrious patient outright. Had we 
not a right to expect something very different in the relations 
of practitioners of European fame? It seems not; and the 
irritation with which a second opinion is often regarded in 
medical circles seems also to have shown itself in the gilded 
ranks of the profession. The Emperor Frederick could command 
the most devoted and skilful services which his country was 
able to offer; but he desired to have still another opinion,— 
that was speedily resented by the original attendants, and before 
long, whether from any fault on the part of the English con- 
sultants is not easy to make out, jealousies and charges of 
misconduct commenced which took the world by surprise. It 
may be conceded that the German doctors naturally resented the 
intrusion of a foreigner, however eminent and able—that was 
only human nature ; and a little tact and patience ought to have 
smoothed away friction, for surely the well-bred self-control 
commonly found in the highest walks of life, might have been 
expected to maintain some outward respect for the convention- 
alities of refined society. If the death-bed of an emperor is to 
be the battlefield of rival practitioners, what can be expected 
in the homes of the poor, where the doctors are masters of the 
situation? A melancholy episode throughout, and one showing 
how little real advance has been made. The publication of rival 
manifestoes was another humiliating accompaniment to an alter- 
cation that had little to:distinguish it beyond the sorry matter it 
furnished for public scandal. The leaders of the British Medical 
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Association showed great judgment, by the way, in emphatically 
condemning the publication of most improper matter in the 
columns of their journal. Do what one can, the most careful 
perusal of those manifestoes fails to clear away the doubts and 
uncertainties surrounding the affair,and the professional attend- 
ants cannot escape the imputation of sharp tongues and bitter 
pens, although we may dismiss the charges of manslaughter 
and want of manipulative dexterity as untrue—the outcome of 
wounded self-pride. Surgeons of such consummate ability and 
delicacy of touch acquire at last the most perfect control over 
their instruments, and are incapable of blunders that seem not 
impossible to the unprofessional inquirer. Were the operators 
themselves to plead guilty to such culpable clumsiness one would 
not believe them ; but when once the tu quoque style of argument 
begins one must not weigh the words used very carefully, or 
admit the truth of statements apparently deliberately intended. 
This, however, is not the worst. It saddens one to think of 
medical attendants so far forgetting the lofty character of their 
mission as to dare to descend to acrimonious controversy: the 
hand that should relieve, the voice that should cheer in the most 
solemn and sacred moment of existence, intent on other objects, 
and those the humiliation of a hated rival and his ruin in the 
eyes of the world. Never does medical science show in a worse 
light than when its most gifted professors so shamefully abuse 
their position, and display the worst traits of selfish and unscru- 
pulous pretenders to public confidence and respect. 

Medical etiquette rests upon the golden rule, “Do to others 
as you would that they should do to you;” in short, that 
etiquette, which to the public is so puzzling, and which fills so 
large a portion of medical life and of the medical papers, is based 
upon a Gospel precept. So far good; and were the rules of 
etiquette better defined and easier of application, and were not 
the disintegrating influences of medical life so far-reaching and 
difficult to counteract and avoid, they would prove of incalculable 
service to the profession and the public. As it is, they are more 
often talked about than practised; and are not infrequently 
used as a cloak for unbrotherly and ungentlemanly conduct. 

Medicine affords unbounded scope for the most enlightened 
and powerful mind. I cordially endorse the words of Sir James 
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Paget, “that I dare to claim for medicine that, among all the 
sciences, ours, in the pursuit and use of truth, offers the most 
complete and constant union of those three qualities which have 
the greatest charm for pure and active minds—novelty, utility, 
and charity.” The pecuniary rewards of medical practice are 
probably generally in excess of those of the Army, the Bar, and 
the Church, though decidedly less than those of solicitors ; at the 
same time, it must be confessed that very many practitioners, and 
not always from any fault of their own, never get a livelihood. 
But the doctor earns his money by the sweat of his brow, with 
an unceasing expenditure of labour, anxiety, and responsibility. 
He is never out of harness. His duties are most onerous, and 
often most disagreeable, and they engross his thoughts and time 
more than do those of the majority of other professional men ; 
indeed, it would be possible to maintain—though every one knows 
the unpleasantness of his own calling better than he can those of 
other people—that the doctovr’s life is, as a rule, less socially attrac- 
tive than that of any other professional man. It has long been 
lamented in medical circles that the public recognition of these 
truths is not more keen and generous. Able medical writers 
have often acutely felt the drawbacks of medicine, and the want 
of precision and loftiness of aim of many medical researches ; and 
the illustrious Dr. Gregory did not hesitate to write that, “I 
think it more than probable that in fifty or a hundred years the 
business of a physician will not be regarded in England as either 
a learned or a liberal profession.” Sir Richard Blackmore, when 
a young man, having inquired of Sydenham—one of the most 
brilliant practitioners of his age, whose name is still per- 
petuated by the Sydenham Society, and who was the originator 
of the phrase, “ The natural history of disease ”»—what books he 
would advise him to read on medicine, was startled to be 
answered “ Don Quixote.” It was not too severe a comment on 
the part of Johnson, in his life of Blackmore, to accuse Sydenham 
in this reply of falling far below the dignity of his vocation; and 
he wisely and impressively added, “ The perverseness of mankind 
makes it often mischievous in men of eminence to give way to 
merriment ; the idle and the illiterate will long shelter them- 
selves under this foolish apothegm.” Sir William Hamilton— 
not of course writing with a practical knowledge of medicine, 
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although he included among his personal friends many of the 
foremost medical teachers and practitioners of his day—contri- 
buted a brilliant essay to the Edinburgh Review of 1832, with 
the avowed intention of proving that medicine had made no real 
progress since the days of Hippocrates, a proposition that I shall 
neither pause to maintain nor to combat. My object in giving 
these quotations is to show the small respect which has often 
been expressed for medical studies and medical practitioners, and 
which the ebullition of temper in connection with the German 
Emperor’s heroic death will not increase. 

Medicine is not a favourite pursuit of the rich, the powerful, 
and the high born; and from the exacting character of the duties 
imposed upon its professors, they have a tendency to speedily 
settle down as busy practitioners and nothing more, devoting 
themselves to their daily work, and thinking and caring for little 
outside it, and fiercely striving for an income. Unfortunately every 
doctor’s sphere of labour necessarily overlaps that of all the other 
men similarly engaged in his neighbourhood, nor does the most 
eminent practitioner enjoy any immunity from the annoyances of 
practice ; and he may at any moment be summarily discarded at 
the caprice or whim of a patient. I have known men of national 
reputation thrown overboard for other practitioners greatly their 
inferiors in social and professional attainments and position. A 
friend, and subsequently a client of mine, once had Sir Thomas 
Watson and Sir William Jenner in independent attendance on a 
sister, and after a time the former received his congé with scant 
delicacy. 

The rules of medical etiquette are plain enough. Any doctor 
can set up anywhere; he must not advertise, nor court publicity, 
disparage his brethren, nor misrepresent his own qualifications and. 
experience ; in other words, medical etiquette carefully guards the 
interests of the older residents. He can apply for any appoint- 
ment for which he is eligible. On settling in fresh quarters he 
calls, as soon as convenient, on his medical neighbours; and in the 
open country that may mean an area of ten miles’ radius, Ina 
small town he calls upon all the practitioners, whose names and 
addresses he can ascertain; in a medium one, upon those in his 
immediate neighbourhood ; while in a great town like Birming- 
ham or Liverpool, or in the metropolis, especially in the medical 
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quarters, he usually confines himself to his immediate neighbours 
and to acquaintances, the professors at his former medical school, 
and to persons connected with any society or association with 
which he has relations. His friends, and those medical men 
whom he has called upon, in due course return his call, and from 
that time he is understood never to disparage any of his brethren, 
never to resort to unfair arts to supplant them, never to attend 
the clients of another practitioner, and always to insist upon 
consultations in serious emergencies, partly for his own guidance, 
but still more for the satisfaction of his clients and their friends. 
In short, he must be scrupulously considerate and long-suffering 
in all the concerns of medical life, carrying delicacy and refine- 
ment to the borders of Quixotism. His brethren are assumed to 
act in like manner towards him. So far the theory, which could 
not be improved upon, though it is framed in such a way as to 
restrict the free choice of patients and to retard the progress of 
beginners. 

Now about the practice. In small towns, and in the open 
country, if a man sets up without first buying a practice—and he 
may wish to settle in a place where no practice is for sale, or he 
may lack the means to purchase an opening—his arrival is usually 
like that of a fox in a hen-roost. His brethren resent as a gross 
insult his arrival among them. All of them may be struggling 
for a bare livelihood, and pressed to meet bills and keep down 
expenses in a way little suspected by the outside world; they 
may have spent large sums in buying practices, or have succeeded 
to old established positions, or they may have sons or other 
relations whom, in the fulness of time, they want to introduce to 
their own clients, and one cannot eliminate such motives and 
schemes in a calling in which the struggle is so terrible. Argue 
as we may, human nature is the same all the world over; and 
increased competition and a diminished chance of getting an 
income—for it means that—exasperates the older residents ; and 
what is more, they rarely take the trouble to veil their feelings. 
The new doctor calls: one man receives him with his face as red 
as a turkey cock’s, his hair bristling, animosity depicted on every 
lineament. “Iam Mr. Jones,” timidly commences the newcomer, 
“and I have settled here in practice.” “Oh!” retorts the old 
resident. “ Who told you tocome here? This is the worst place in 
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all England : wages low ; half the people going to the hespitals ; 
the Mudtown and Downhill fellows are eternally here; you 
won't get a livelihood in ten years. Of course” (and this with a 
vicious glare) “ you know that in such a place as this any patients 
you get must be taken from other men. Why on earth didn’t you 
go to Swinford ; there’s plenty of room there?” Among medical 
men, by the way, there are always plenty of good openings in 
every town but their own. Five minutes ends the pleasant inter- 
view ; the visitor is not always asked to sit down, and when he is 
marshalled to the door the slam with which it is brought to tells 
him significantly that he is not wanted there again. I am dealing 
with solemn, incontrovertible experiences which I and many others 
have had to go through in person. Some local surgeons don't return 
the first call; others merely send a card by post. This is very 
common in towns of 60,000 or 80,000 people, and of course 
prevents the possibility of a personal interview; while other 
practitioners simply leave a card declining to enter. The new- 
comer speedily finds that his brethren do not talk graciously 
about him: his qualifications, conduct, and antecedents are 
usually disparaged, and not seldom totally and shamefully mis- 
represented ; and he will be fortunate if his bitterest foes are not 
those of his own profession. If he chances to get a few patients— 
and he may wait several years before he does—he discovers that 
they are claimed by the older practitioners, and he is expected to 
transfer them, getting black looks and no thanks; in short, he is 
made to feel that he is an interloper and not a brother. Of course 
I am now especially speaking of men who try to form a connec- 
tion, not of those who buy a practice or succeed to one: the 
position of the latter is far different, and on the whole decidedly 
pleasanter. The secret of the animosity shown to a new-comer 
lies, I think, in the too common sale of practices and partnerships ; 
the men who have expended some thousands of pounds on an 
opening, and who have in consequence been introduced far and 
wide, often in terms which their attainments and principles do 
not justify, but which they claim as a right in return for the 
large sum they have paid, feel that a free-comer settling in their 
midst is a robber taking from them their hard-purchased connec- 
tion. It will some day be found, I fancy, that the sale of practices 
and partnerships is not more justifiable than that of church 
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benefices and commissions in the army, and that it should be 
‘suppressed much as the latter was and as the former is, providen- 
tially, also dying out. 

Am I going too far? An F.R.C.S. of some repute died a few 
years ago in a small Dorset town; that man was a Church 
Governor, and had the reputation of being religious ; at any rate, 
the vicar of the place in his funeral sermon depicted him in most 
favourable colours. He was, I have heard, a great stickler for 
medical etiquette; but he is reported never to have noticed or 
called upon, or had any relations with a surgeon who set up in the 
same little town a dozen years before, and this entirely from mean, 
vulgar jealousy.{ Such‘cases are only too frequent. A friend of mine 
once spoke to me in biting terms of the “scamp, rascal, imposter, 
and villain” who lived opposite his front door. That objectionable 
person, I happenedito discover, was a friend of some people well 
known to me; and when I made inquiries, I was assured that 
he was an excellent, well-qualified, and accomplished man ; but here 
was the offence,—he had eight years before, set up—as he had an 
undoubted right to do—in that rapidly increasing town, and so 
added another;to the small local contingent of rival doctors. I 
once found a very competent man in Lancashire at daggers drawn 
with ten of his brethren, all, according to him, “ drunkards, profli- 
gates, and imposters ;” and I am acquainted with eight or nine 
good enough fellows, who live isolated lives, professionally at any 
rate, having nothing to do with the two or three surgeons in their 
several neighbourhoods. In larger towns matters are not so bad; 
but even there antagonism is great, and there is often little more 
than an armed truce, at any moment liable to break out into open 
hostilities. Friendly union is most rare, and any approach to 
confidence and mutual help a phenomenon. Every practice is a 
close preserve ; every doctor persuades himself that he has a vested 
interest in his clients, and any bad turn he can do his professional 
neighbours he is too ready to make the most of; indeed, the 
relations are so strained that it is useless for outsiders to try to 
make peace. In violent contrast to the tension due to the struggle 
for existence, and the suspicion entertained of immediate neigh- 
bours, is the warmth of relations subsisting between medical friends 
in towns some distance apart ; for, when personal rivalry ceases to 
be felt, room is found for devoted friendship and mutual regard. 
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The difficulties attending the calling in of a second opinion, as 
it is called, are very great, and in practice often insurmountable. 
The original medical attendant is seldom likely to propose a con- 
sultation, for that would be a practical confession of uncertainty 
and inferiority, and might shake the confidence of his clients for 
life, and do him professional injury far and wide that he might not 
surmount for years. When the sufferer or his friends insist on a 
second opinion matters are not greatly simplified: there is the 
certainty that the original attendant will feel hurt at the want of 
confidence reposed in him, especially if, as is generally the case, 
he knows that his treatment has been sound and scientific 
throughout; the door is, moreover, opened to a jealous and un- 
scrupulous rival, perhaps a younger, less able, and less conscientious 
man ; this is especially felt in small towns, which are often without 
any practitioner of admitted superior standing or consultant of 
recognised repute, and where a second opinion can only be got from 
a professional competitor. The public, more particularly in the 
smaller towns, where there is no leading practitioner, should 
always make kindly allowance for the doctor’s natural reluctance 
to meet one of his rivals in consultation; instead of that his 
feelings are often very slightly respected, and sometimes gratui- 
tous affronts are heaped upon him. Too often, unfortunately, 
the person called in as a consultant altogether forgets himself, 
and, instead of advising, calming, and helping, does not neglect 
to use his opportunity so as to damage his rival, often gratui- 
tously. But is this surprising? What are doctors as a class but 
keen rivals, striving for the mastery and for place? Would any 
other body of men show better feeling in circumstances, mutatis 
mutandis, at all similar ? Consultants of the recognised authority, 
ability, and integrity of Sir James Paget, Sir Henry Acland, and 
Sir William Jenner are only to be found in a few great towns ; 
such men as these any practitioner meets without loss of prestige. 
And yet let it never be forgotten that the doctor’s mission is the 
relief of suffering: he should feel with his clients, humour them, 
calm them, cheer them ; he should forgive petty and ungénerous 


slights ; he should never forget the probability that he, were he 


not a medical practitioner, would act like them and give his 
medical adviser great trouble. How natural that a patient, slowly 
sinking of a trying and incurable complaint, should fancy that 
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some one else might know what to do for his relief and cure. 
Moreover, in the treatment of disease much depends on the 
doctor’s getting the implicit confidence of his clients. It is far 
better to have a decidedly inferior medical attendant, who 
commands the love and obedience of his clients, than a far better 
and abler man, not so implicitly trusted, except, that is, where 
superior manipulative treatment is needed. Moral ascendency 
counts for very much, more perhaps than mere skill, and the 
same drugs administered by different hands will act totally 
differently. Let the doctor always remember that the loftiest part 
of his mission is to forget himself, to sacrifice himself for his client’s 
good. Were that more often borne in mind, how much higher 
would medicine rank, how much deeper would be the veneration 
for the hard-worked, ill-requited, and sometimes poorly paid, 
general practitioner ! 

Medical men would be immense gainers, personally and socially, 
were they to cultivate greater confidence in their professional 
neighbours, and were there more spontaneous, ungrudging giving 
and taking. As for the public, the sneers with which they often 
ridicule the cat-and-dog life of medical practitioners are not 
pleasant to listen to.. No medical man should forget that every 
practitioner has a full right to set up anywhere. Ifa newcomer 
does not buy a practice, a long and severe struggle awaits him ; 
and, usually speaking, no course, when it can possibly be avoided, 
is more imprudent than trying to work up a general practice. 
The fresh-comer has tremendous obstacles, and spends three or 
four times as much, in the long run, as would enable him to start 
as the partner of, or the successor to, an old-established practitioner. 
When a practice is not purchased, the young doctor has to wait 
years before he is in the running with his rivals; they long keep 
far ahead of him, and any ill-feeling on their part is most unkind 
and unpardonable. 

When a practitioner finds himself more or less courteously 
discarded for some one else, he should not blame the latter with- 
out due inquiry. Clients hesitate to explain why they change: 
there may be good reasons,—severe tension, I know not what, or 
mere caprice, especially in the case of that large and increasing 
class of imaginary invalids, who delight to pour their complaints 
into a fresh ear, and long for another string of medical rules from 
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still another adviser. When friendship is waning, confidence 
being undermined and change desired, it is better to part 
amicably, preserving kindly relations to the last, and remembering 
that the doctor is the employed and the client the employer. 
But though this be true, medical etiquette, liberally interpreted, 
generously acted upon, has great uses, and should govern the 
relations of the old as well as the young. Every practitioner, 
who has the instincts of a gentleman, should conform to it as 
well as expect others to comply with it; and he should guard 
against the too frequent error of wishing his medical compeers 
to be rigidly tied by its unwritten code, while he, on his part, 
feels at liberty to act as he likes, and to consult only what at the 
moment seems to him to be for his own pecuniary profit. 

What happens if a practitioner loyally makes over patients to 
the men who set up some claim to them? Let me show. It 
must not be forgotten that, in many cases, when a fresh practi- 
tioner is called in there are private reasons which lead to that 
course being taken. The former attendant is getting disliked, or 
some tension exists; in short, a change is desired, and a younger 
practitioner is summoned ; perhaps, too, the house is a good class 
one and the introduction valuable. On making inquiries he learns, 
sometimes with great difficulty, and only by means of skilful 
questioning, that some one else has attended up to that time: 
he is not usually informed why he has been called in; possibly 
full of Quixotic notions of medical etiquette he hurries to the 
former practitioner and transfers the case. From a long ex- 
perience of Birmingham practice, I can say that never once did 
I receive frank and cordial thanks for so doing. I was always 
regarded as a kind of interloper by the doctor who resumed 
attendance, while I lost the introduction and never was called 
in again. J remember some years ago visiting a non-medical 
friend, in’ South Devon; his house was large and handsome, 
and there were many guests. The first day, as I was sitting down 
to dinner, a servant entered with an urgent message. In a 
minute or two my host spoke to me: “I am.so sorry to tell 
you,” he remarked, “that a friend of mine, a retired officer, the 
son of the Squire, has just had a fit, and his sisters, knowing you 
were here visiting me, have desired me to ask you to kindly 
go and see him.” My friend continued that the family was 
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intimately known to him, and very wealthy. I demurred to 
going. I was a stranger; besides, no doubt they had a regular 
medical attendant. In spite of my expostulations I had to leave 
my dinner untouched, and to trudge off some way in the mud 
and darkness. Arrived at the house, I found a gentleman in 
strong convulsions, and had no alternative but to remain till late 
at night watching over him. Naturally Ido not like such cases— 
no medical man does—and should have preferred transferring the 
sufferer to his own doctor. At eight next morning I called again, 
and later on in the day paid a second visit, seeing several members 
of the family. I was gratefully thanked, and offered any fee I 
chose to name; but, as 1 managed to find out that though a 
Plymouth consultant sometimes came, the ordinary attendant 
was an elderly practitioner, a few miles off, I declined, telling the 
friends that they must look upon me as acting for the latter. 
After paying another visit or two I marched off on the third or 
fourth day to the family doctor, a graduate in arts and medicine 
of one of our ancient universities. He was living in a handsome 
house, and was obviously in affluent circumstances. He received 
me pleasantly enough till I explained who and what I was and 
why I had called, then his countenance changed: a dark frown 
overspread it; his voice became sharp and his words curt. “ You 
need not trouble yourself about my patient; it is no business of 
yours. You should have sent for me at once; I will see him this 
afternoon.” He rose; I was hurried to the door, and when I 
found myself in the street I felt for the fiftieth time in my life 
what hollow imposture medical etiquette often is. I had lost a 
good dinner, and the company of a large and pleasant party ; had 
passed some hours supporting the head of a powerful epileptic; 
paid several tedious visits; refused four or five guineas, which 
would have been most useful; and then was only rudely told to 
mind my own business, and blamed for not sending for a man 
who was a total stranger to me, and of whom I did not learn 
anything for two or three days, and when at last I did go to 
him it was apparently in opposition to the wishes of the family. 
If rumour does not belie him a very unscrupulous but well- 
known and skilful Gloucestershire surgeon, now deceased, a man of 
iron resolution and boundless self-assurance, used to stand on little 
ceremony. I have been informed that he never hesitated, when 
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he had the chance, to attend all the other doctors’ patients in the 
district. He would lift his big forefinger and exclaim, “ Another 
twenty-four hours of that man’s attendance and you would have 
been a dead corpse.” But then Mr. Nemo was too important to 
be trifled with, and his professional neighbours feared and disliked 
him. I do not advocate that kind of thing, though many a man, 
who has commenced his professional career full of good resolu- 
tions, has before long often been tempted, like Henry Smith, to 
fight for his own hand, tired out by the jealousies of his medical 
neighbours, and the want of good feeling and honour on the part 
of patients. 

In the first place, the medical profession, like all other callings, 
is greatly overstocked, the competition is keen, and the expenses 
of practice large. Every practitioner is trying to hold his own, 
to wring a living from the necessities of his clients, and to make 
the most of his opportunities. Men rarely practise medicine 
simply for pleasure, as they might remain in the army to enjoy 
the companionship of the mess, or as barristers go on circuit for 
the enjoyment of the life, or as clergymen will hold livings to do 
good in a pleasant, respectable, and easy fashion. No; the young 
doctor cannot be expected to shut himself up, refusing fees, 
declining to enter houses, which other men regard as their own 
preserves, and so letting years slip rapidly away making no 
advance. At the same time, there is a distinct loyalty to the 
calling and to. his brethren that every man should try to 
remember: he must give and take, holding out a helping hand, 
not resenting, as a dire insult, any trifling good fortune that 
befalls a younger brother. He should religiously guard himself 
against criticising the treatment and conduct of his rivals, 
especially when he has only the garbled and untrustworthy 
versions which dissatisfied patients give. If he listens to their 
preposterous tales, as I much regret to say many, even very 
distinguished men, do; if he permits himself to comment, as most 
practitioners will, on the untrue reports of patients and their 
friends, it causes serious annoyance, and does mischief in more 
ways than one. When brother practitioners do him a kindness, 
he should meet them in good part—frankly, cordially, and 
kindly : it will be time enough to show the cloven hoof when 
he finds that they are not to be relied upon. Unfortunately 
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there are in the ranks of the profession many unscrupulous and 
dishonest men; dead to the higher qualities of human nature, 
who pay a visit once a week, or three times a day, according 
to the pecuniary circumstances of their clients, and without 
regard to the gravity of the disease ; who malign a rival, and 
traduce a friend; who take to the utmost letter of the law, 
but never yield one iota. These are often most successful 
practitioners, held in high esteem, and sometimes admirably 
qualified, and skilful, and filling important posts. Such men are 
providentially in the minority, though they exist everywhere ; 
with such as these, friendly relations are hardly possible. 








MARCH. 
By F. J. COX. 


THERE is a lake far-stretching o’er a plain, 
Girt round by rocks that stern and massive be, 
And near it rolleth an eternal sea, 
To whose wide limits none can e’er attain ; 
Anon the waters move as if in pain— 
And then are still. The summer sun shines through 
Their liquid depths that glass the upper blue; 
When comes the night, the tempest breaks amain. 


I, working out my destiny through Time, 
Came to this lake, and looked on its expanse, 
When by some secret irony of chance 

Its waters were quite placid and sublime : 
I stooped and drank—my soul with thirst was rife ; 
The lake was bitter—for its name was Life. 


FRED, J. COX. 








Critical 


Notices. 





COACHING DAYS AND COACH- 
ING WAYS.* 


ALTHOUGH but a reprint of a series 
of articles in the English Illustrated 
Magazine, in which form they are 
already widely known to the English 
public, the beauty of this re-issue 
in book form claims some notice 
at our hands. In quality of paper 
and evenness of letter-press print- 
ing it leaves little to be desired, 
though the ink might with advan- 
tage have been less pale ; the mar- 
gins are broad, and the general 
appearance of the book handsome 
and attractive. 

The pictures themselves are 
worthy of a far more careful and 
critical study than we can find 
space for here. 

Mr. Herbert Railton’s delicately 
drawn old houses and quaint street 
corners, old bridges and gateways, 
snug inn parlours and haunted 
rooms, with now and again an old 
church tower in the background, 
in themselves form an old-world 
idyll which seems to carry us back 
into the past, and tempts our ima- 
ginations to run riot and to people 
the world again with our coarse, 
quaint, but nearly always pic- 
turesque forebears, who, whatever 
their faults, in one virtue at least 
pointed the way which was right, 
but wherein we have not followed. 
They were not content to put up 


* Coaching Days and Coaching Ways.” 
By W. Outram Tristram, illustrated by 
Herbert Railton and Hugh Thomson. 
Macmillan & Co. 


with hideous home surroundings, 
but insisted on having them beauti- 
ful, and so built them that they 
needs must grow only more beauti- 
oe the hand of time. 

8 we turn over after e 
of this book and leak as Mr. Rail- 
ton’s drawings this fact is thrust 
ever more upon us. Look at “‘ An 
Old Street in Potterne” on p. 70; 
at “Crane Bridge,’ Salisbury,” 
p- 104; at the sketch of ‘‘ Little- 
cote Hall,” p.39; or at ‘“* Newberry 
Bridge,” p. 20 ; or indeed on almost 
any page. 

Mr. Railton has a quick eye for 
detecting picturesque nooks, and a 
delicate pencil wherewith to bring 
them vividly before the minds of 
others ; but he occasionally allows 
himself to be led astray into affec- 
tations unworthy of him, which 
mar the general harmony of his 
effects. Take, for example, his 
‘‘Stamford Town” on p. 319, 
where he has forced us to look at 
the fine old steeple through a 
narrow hoop, which makes it look 
for all the world as if it had 
jumped through it like a clown. 
His pictures suffer from another 
fault, not, however, due to him, 
but to the printer : they are often 
spoilt by blotchy printing, which 
destroys the effects of light and 
shade, and sometimes even pro- 
duces a grotesque effect; as, for 
example, in ‘‘Mote House, Ight- 
ham,” p. 270. Looking at the dis- 
tant part of this picture, a candid 
person would look long and yet 
hesitate before deciding which it 
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most resembled—a snow-clad tree 
against a stormy sky, or a ghostly 
woman fixed in a tree, with a white 
cat squatting upon her head. 

For the gems of this collection, 
however, we must turn to the pro- 
ductions of Mr. Hugh Thomson’s 
pencil, which in their humour, 
truth to nature, spirited drawing, 
and a certain imaginativeness, at- 
tain to a very high level of excel- 
lence ; his men and women are good, 
his horses and dogs are better, and 
he has been more faithfully repro- 
duced by his engraver and printer 
than has Mr. Railton. 

As is unfortunately generally 
the case with books of this class, 
the matter of the letter-press does 
not come up to the high level of 
the illustrations, but even with re- 
gard to this we can honestly recom- 
mend this volume. The whole 
subject of coaching is treated too 
disjointedly for the book to be 
read steadily through, and the 


reader tires of constantly being 


pulled up short at some interest- 
ing point to “rejoin Miss Burney 
and Mrs. Thrale ;” but as a book 
wherewith to while away an idle 
half-hour, to be dipped into here 
and there, one could not have a 
pleasanter. 

The mysteries surrounding Little- 
cote and Wild Darrell ; Lord Chat- 
ham’s ruse to attract attention 
when laid up with gout at “ The 
Castle,” Marlborough, on his jour- 
ney from Bath, when he insisted 
on all the servants wearing his 
livery during his detention there ; 


-many pistols. 


CRITICAL NOTICES. 


the whim of the musical vicar of 
Bishops Canning, the Rev. George 
Ferraby, who dressed himself as a 
Druid bard, and his parishioners as 
shepherds, and in this airy guise 
sang a song to Queen Ann of Den- 
mark, when she was passing over 
the windy Wiltshire Downs on her 
way from Bath ; the discovery by 
Miss Burney of the gifted Law- 
rence family (the future Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, with his mother 
and sister), keeping the ‘‘BearInn,” 

Devizes,—each in their way form 
matter of real interest. It reads 
like a romance, too, to be told that 
almost within the memory of living 
man Knightsbridge was the most 
likely spot round London whereon 
to meet with the desperate high- 
wayman, and that the little stream 
whith then ran there was almost 
impassable betwixt deep mud and 
The coach could not 
but ‘‘stand”’ in the quagmire, and 
its passengers were therefore almost 
bound to “deliver” their purses, 
According to Lord Hervey, it 
was ‘‘a great impassable gulf of 
mud.” 

We close these few remarks by 
drawing attention to a curious error 
on p. 211, where Horace Walpole 
is said to have complained ‘that 
there were no inns in Sussex,” 
in refutation of which statement 
Mr. Outram Tristram says that 
*‘the following were well-known 
houses: — At Croydon, ‘The 
Crown ;’ at Godstone Green, ‘ The 
White Hart :’” both these places 
are not in Sussex, but in Surrey. 
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WORTH A GUINEA A BOX 


For Biliou8’ and Nervous Disorders, such as Win. and Pain in, the Stomach, 
Sick. Headache, Giddiness, Fulness and Swelling after Meals, Dizziness and 
Drowsiness, Cold Chills, Flushing; of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness of 
Breath, Oostiveness, Scurvy, Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed Sleep, Prightfal 
Dreams, and all Nervous and Trembling Sensations, etc. The first dose will 
give relief in twenty minutes. This is no fiction, for they have dome it in 
countless cases. - Every sufferer is earnestly invited to try one Box of these 
Pills, and they will be acknowledged to be 


A WONDERFUL MEDICINE! 


For Females’ of llsages they are invaluable. No Female ‘should be without 
them. ‘There:is not.a medicine to: be found to equal them for removing any 
obstruction. or irregularity of the system. If taken according to the direetions 
given with each Box} they will soon restore to sound and robust health. This 


has been proved by thousands of Females who have tried them and found the. 
benefits which result from their use, 


For a weak stomach, impairéd digestion, and all disorders of the. liver; they 
act like magic, and .a few doses will be found to work wonders upon, the most 
important organs of the human machine. ‘They strengthen’ the. whole muscular 
system, restore the lost complexion, bring back the keen edge of appetite, and 
arouse into action, with the rosebud of health, the whole physical energy of the 
haman frame. ‘hese are facts testified continually ‘by members of all classes of 


society ; and one of the best guarantees to the nervous and debilitated: is. their 
vast and still increasing sale. 


Full Directions are given with.each Box. Sold by Druggists and Patent 
Medicine Dealers everywhere. In Boxes at 1s. 1dd, and 2s, 9d. 


BEECHAM’S PILLS 
Have the Largest Sale of any Patent Medicine in the World. 
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